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Memories of an 
Aging Edmundite 


By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


Sitting in his office amid small keepsakes reflect- 
ing his many roles at St. Michael’s, Rev. Ray Doherty, 
*51, speaks with pride about his memorabilia. 

A ball signed by members of the Campus Minis- 
try combines two of his greatest passions: the Catholic 
Church and baseball. An avid Red Sox fan, he worked at 
Fenway Park selling hot dogs in his youth, and in 2009 
he was inducted into the college’s Athletic Hall of Fame 
in recognition of his baseball career at St. Michael’s. 
Doherty was presented then with a plaque reading 
“baseball, sports information and chaplain,” a testament 
to his decades and influence at the college. The plaque 
now sits on a shelf across from his desk. 

During his time as a St. Michael’s student, Doherty 
worked extensively on the student-run newspaper, then 
called The Michaelman, where he served as a student 
reporter, doing general reporting and some sports writ- 
ing before becoming editor-in-chief the first semester 
of his senior year. Although it has been 60 years since 
Doherty graduated, he can still recall with ease the fea- 
ture piece he wrote on a French professor for his first 
article. 

One of his most memorable experiences on the 
newspaper’s staff, he said, was writing an article for 
The Mimic— a satirical 5 
version of the University of 
Vermont’s newspaper The : 

Cynic— which the Mich- | 

aelman staff put out prior 

to a big basketball game 

between UVM and St. Mi- 

chael’s, which at the time 

had a strong rivalry. In an 

article mocking UVM’s 

team Doherty invented a 

character called Gunner : 

Nobaskets, who, Doherty a 

said, “was a gunner, but he Rev. Ray Doherty’s senior 
didn’t make baskets.” The portrait in 1951. 
president of the college 


See RAY DOHERTY on page 13 
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By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


St. Michael’s has experienced 
a dramatic decrease during the 
past quarter-century in the num- 
ber of students who self-identify as 
Catholic, which has been reflected 
in declining church attendance and 
participation in Campus Ministry 
activities. However, this drop-off 
mirrors trends occurring through- 
out the country. 

In the Cooperative Institution- 
al Research Program survey, a sur- 
vey that all first-year students take, 
86 percent indicated “Catholic” as 
their religious preference in 1986. 
By 2010 that number had fallen to 
49.3 percent. 

“In recent years, we have seen 
a decrease in student attendance at 
Sunday Masses,” Rev. Ray Doherty 
said. “But, at least to some extent, 
this is due to an increase of students 


at the college who are not self-iden- 
tified Catholics.” 

This decrease in church at- 
tendance is not unique to the St. 
Michael’s campus. In the book 
“Index of Leading Catholic Indi- 


cators: The Church Since Vatican 





ra There is a total 
social shift away 
from formalized 
religion with our 
generation. 9 


Derek Desranleau ’12 





























Il7’ Kenneth C. Jones compiled 
statistics outlining the state of the 
Catholic Church on a global scale. 
Jones noted that although the num- 
ber of U.S. Catholics has risen by 
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THE STUDENT VOICE OF ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


Photo by Jordan Kilty 
About 70 people congregated for the Nov. 6 evening Mass, half being students and the other half local residents. 


How Catholic is St. Michael’s? 


20 million since 1965, the number 
who attend church on Sundays has 
decreased. A 1958 Gallup Poll re- 
ported that three in four Catholics 
attended church on Sundays, and 
a recent study by the University of 
Notre Dame found that only one in 
four now attend. 

“There is a total social shift 
away from formalized religion with 
our generation,’ St. Michael’s se- 
nior Derek Desranleau said. “We 
are new thinkers, able to adapt to 
situations and look to the future. To 
many, the church, with its associa- 
tion to campus ministry, is seen as 
stagnant and behind.” 

Junior Marc Massery attrib- 
uted the decline in participation in 
Catholic rituals to an increasingly 
relativistic 


See CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
on page 8 
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Occupy Burlington Protesters in it for Long Haul 


Participants in the movement plan to occupy public property until their voices are heard 


By Kendra Gravelle and Jim Hughes 


The Occupy Burlington movement which began on 
Oct. 3 and has attracted a variety of supporters, including 
many college students, has made itself a permanent pres- 
ence in the city. On Friday, Oct. 28, the protestors took 
over City Hall Park, setting up several tents as a part of 
their permanent occupation. 

“T think there’s lot of sympathy around the commu- 
nity of this being a social space,” said Burlington mayor 
Bob Kiss. “I hope the general assembly appreciates that 
and doesn’t overstay its presence in the park. This is a 
place for all residents of Burlington.” 

Despite a list of issues Kiss asked them to address, 











the protesters do not plan to leave the park any time soon, 
said Jonathan Leavitt, a key organizer of Occupy Burl- 
ington. 

“Rather than speculate as to what the ebb and flow 
of numbers of protestors will be,” Leavitt said, “I’d much 
rather speculate on when our political leaders will start 
listening.” 

The protesters have already violated several city or- 
dinawnces, Kiss said. These issues include public urina- 
tion, alcohol consumption, abusive language and drug 
use. It is also against the law to set up tents in the park, 
but as long as protestors follow the rules Kiss mentioned, 
they will be allowed to remain, the mayor said. 

“The mayor issued a letter saying that there were 


these infractions of city ordinances,” Leavitt said. “Un- 
fortunately, he really conflated the total population of 
Burlington that utilizes this park. It’s really unfortunate 
that he would conflate people that are totally unassoci- 
ated with this protest and try to criminalize our behavior 
and have that be some sort of representation of this pro- 
test.” 

Emily Reynolds, University of Vermont junior, has 
been active in Occupy Burlington since she visited the 
Occupy Boston movement in September. Reynolds has 
witnessed some negative responses from people un- 
involved with the movement, she said, hearing people 
shout insults like, “get a job, you stupid hippies,” and 
“take a shower.” 

The purpose of the permanent occupation in City 
Hall Park is to take back public space and build democra- 
cy, Leavitt said. It also serves as a reminder that citizens 
have a voice and should have a say in how their govern- 
ment is run, he added. 

“If you don’t start out on top, it’s almost impossible 
in this country and in this world to ever get there, and 
that’s not acceptable,” Reynolds said. ““We’ve spent more 
time volunteering, because the majority of American 
people have really big hearts. We’ve just been put into a 
system where we don’t feel like we can go out and change 
anything.” : 

Leavitt has seen a lot of student participation in Oc- 
cupy Burlington, which comes as no surprise to him, he 
said. College students today face insurmountable debt 
from college loans, and are being set up for a life of ser- 
vitude to an undemocratic economic system, Leavitt 
added. 

“There’s always room for more students to come 
plug in,” Leavitt said. “The U.N. guaranteed the right to 
higher education as a fundamental human right in 1944. 
Instead of guaranteeing that, large banks are preying 
upon that. That’s one of the reasons so many students are 
coming here to speak out. They’re so upset.” 
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There has been participation from hundreds of 
students from the University of Vermont, Leavitt said. 
On the first night of the permanent occupation, nearly 
half of those participating came from various colleges 
from around the area, Reynolds said. However, there 
were no students from St. Michael’s. 

Many students and professors from St. Michael’s 
attended the first day of protests on Oct. 3, said Jef- 
frey Ayres, chair of the political science department 
at St. Michael’s. 

Everyone has their own reason for participating 
in the Occupy movement. During the march on Oct. 3, 
Ayres carried a sign that said, “Imagine democracy.” 

“I wanted to be as open as I could be,” he said, 
“and let people imagine what democracy should look 
like in the U.S.” 

Because Burlington has a rich history of protests, 
Ayres predicts that the movement will remain in the 
city for a long time. 

“Something’s fundamentally broken in our eco- 
nomic system on a state level, on a national level and 
on a global level,” Leavitt said. “Instead of horserac- 
ing the degree to which protestors will be able to 
maintain this over the long term, I challenge our po- 
litical leaders to change the material conditions that 
are causing people to occupy public space all over the 
world.” 





Photos by Jim Hughes 
Protesters rally during a general assembly on Friday, Oct. 28. 
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College Looks Different from a Wheelchair 


Lack of ramps and elevators on campus ‘a huge black eye in the college's residential experience’ 


By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 


St. Michael’s will have the 
chance to improve wheelchair 
accessibility on campus if the 
college’s envisioned quad reno- 
vations are approved. The reno- 
vations, which could begin this 
May, will include a new resi- 
dence hall and a student center, 
both with elevators. 

Since 1992 when an eleva- 
tor was put in Alliot Hall, the 
college has been working to re- 
dress a lack of wheelchair acces- 
sibility on campus, or what Dean 
Michael Samara refers to as “a 
huge black eye in the college’s 
residential experience.” 

Although the academic 
buildings, Alliot Hall, Durick 
Library, the Chapel of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel, Hoehl Wel- 
come Center and the suites and 
townhouses are all wheelchair 
accessible, Samara said the col- 
lege has a long way to go, noting 
that the second floors of Found- 
ers and Sloane halls, as well as 
the quad buildings, are not ac- 
cessible. 

Samara said he recalls 16 
students in wheelchairs during 
his 30 years at the college. 

“All of these students and 
their families really helped us 
see what needed to be improved 
on campus and what direction 
the college should be moving 
in,’ Samara said. 

Two students in wheelchairs 
are currently enrolled at 


to speak up because I know peo- 
ple are willing to help. All I have 
to do is ask.” 

Once a student in a wheel- 
chair has decided to attend St. 
Michael’s, he or she has a meet- 
ing with Samara, Residence 
Life, a registrar and several fac- 
ulty members to help the college 
assess what needs to be done to 
make the student’s experience 
positive. This includes rearrang- 
ing the placement of classrooms 
and finding alternative housing 
because the quad is not accessi- 
ble. Students in wheelchairs are 
housed either in the suites or the 
townhouses, said Kerri Leach, 
associate director of residence 
life and housing co-coordinator. 

The unfortunate part, Leach 
said, is that these students aren’t 
able to live in the quad with their 
classmates which might make it 
difficult to make friends. 

“My freshman year, I was 
living in a townhouse with a 
senior who was never around 
because he was always busy,” 
Turner said, adding that he got to 
choose his roommates this year 
and likes his living situation a lot 
more. Many of his other friends 
live in Cashman, he added, 
which has an elevator, making it 
possible for him to visit them. 

“It’s nice to be able to get 
out, get a change of scenery 
and hang out in someone else’s 
room for awhile instead of mak- 
ing them always come to me,” 
Turner said. 








" Photo by iity 


Sophomore Colin Turner is one of two students in wheelchairs enrolled at St. Michael’s College. Due to a 
lack of wheelchair accessibility in the quad, he lived in a townhouse as a first year. 


center and residence hall will 
have connectors linking them to 
Joyce, Ryan, Alumni and Lyons 
Halls. There will also be eleva- 
tor access to each of the quad 
buildings, making it possible for 
students in wheelchairs to get 
into the buildings, said Jim Far- 
rington, the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege architect. But, he added, it 
won't be possible for these stu- 
dents to get into the dorm rooms 

because the doorways 

















the college. One of the 
students commutes, while 
the other, sophomore Co- 
lin Turner, lives in the 100 
townhouses. Turner, who 
has muscular distrophy, 
has been in a wheelchair 
since he was 11. He said 
he decided to live on cam- 
pus instead of commuting 
from his home in Win- 
ooski because he wants to 
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Being accessible 
doesn’t mean every 
inch of campus has to 
be accessible. 


Jim Farrington 
St Michael's College architect 











feel like he’s part of the St. 
Michael’s community. 
“The school has tried to 
make campus as accessible as 
possible for me. They have been 
very accommodating,” Turner 
said. “In Alliot, people are nice 
about helping me. I’m not afraid 


Samara said he remembers 
one former student in a wheel- 
chair whose friends carried him 
to the fourth floor in one of the 
quad buildings so he could hang 
out with them and be included. 

The quad’s new student 


y, 





are 30 inches wide while 
36 inches is typically re- 
quired for a wheelchair to 
fit through the door. 

“To make the quad 
buildings completely ac- 
cessible, you’d have to tear 
them down,” Farrington 
said. “But we do have an 
accessible campus. The 
majority of the buildings 
that aren’t accessible are 
residence buildings, and 
we have alternative housing for 
the students who need it. If you 
take housing out, probably 90 
percent of the academic public 
spaces are accessible. Being ac- 
cessible doesn’t mean every inch 
of the campus has to be acces- 


sible.” 

During his college selection 
process, Turner said he looked 
at Champlain College and the 
University of Vermont, but nei- 
ther were as accessible as St. Mi- 
chael’s and didn’t seem as will- 
ing to make accommodations 
for him. Because the University 
of Vermont’s campus is spread 
out, it would be more difficult 
for him to get around, he said, 
compared to the St. Michael’s 
campus which is more compact. 

Champlain College would 
have also been difficult for 
Turner in terms of accessibility 
because the campus is hilly and 
because some of Champlain’s 
dorms are located in old Victo- 
rian-style houses with narrow 
hallways and no ramps or eleva- 
tors. 

“Some of our residence halls 
have been around for 150 years 
so it’s a challenge for everything 
to be accessible,” said Skip Har- 
ris, Champlain College’s coor- 
dinator of services for students 
with disabilities. “But all of our 
new construction will, of course, 
be accessible.” 

Both the St. Michael’s and 


Champlain College physical 
plants receive the class schedule 
of the students in wheelchairs 
and make sure their paths to 
class are cleared when it snows. 
The issue at Champlain, Harris 
said, is that some of the college’s 
buildings are on city streets that 
the city is supposed to plow, not 
the college, but they don’t get 
plowed as often as they should. 

“Because of where we’re 
located in northern Vermont, we 
have winter for six months out 
of the year which makes it very 
hard for someone in a wheelchair 
to get around,’ Samara said. 
“Our physical plant may clear 
a student’s path to class, but a 
windy day could undo that work 
in a matter of minutes.” 

Despite the accessibility 
obstacles, Samara said the col- 
lege does all it can to help out 
students in need and strives to 
do whatever possible to provide 
a positive college experience to 
students in wheelchairs. 

“What we lack in accessi- 
bility we make up for in human 
spirit,” he said. 
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4-4 Curriculum Leads to Lost Classroom Time 


‘Some Professors and students distressed over shortened hours, a result of dropping 10 minutes per class 


By James Greer 
Staff Writer 
After the implementation of the 4-4 
(curriculum at St. Michael’s College, the 
|number of class hours per course has di- 
|minished. All classes are now is session 
|for three hours per week. Four-credit 
(classes that meet twice a week now have 
| hour-and-a-half long class periods which 
are 10 minutes shorter than 4 credit cours- 
es were last year. This decrease in class 
|time has led to complaints by some pro- 
| fessors. 
| Jeffrey Ayres, chair of the politi- 
cal science department, has been trying 
to adapt his curriculum to time lost in 
the classroom. He sees those 10 minutes 
as important class time for discussing 
current events such as the Occupy Wall 
Street movement. 

“This is the sad part about losing 10 
minutes,” he said. “You need more time to 
talk about these things.” 

Ayres still finds time to discuss such 
issues in class, but has had to cut material 
out of the course to make room, he said. 

Karen Talentino, vice president for 








academic affairs, is aware of this issue 





Byrne said he hopes that this will al 
low his students to become more engaged 
in the material. He is less enthusiasti 
about the scheduling of courses this se 
mester, he added. 

“For professors who have back-to 
back classes, 10 minutes [in between] i 
not enough,” Byrne said. 

“We are beginning a broad, open dis 
cussion of the new curriculum at the next 
faculty assembly,” Talentino said. “We 
expect that there will be both positive and 
negative feedback.” 

Talentino said she hopes the feedback 
can help make changes that will improve 
learning. 

As for the concern that students ma 
not be learning as much as they did before 
the 4-4 curriculum, Talentino does not 
equate “absolute” learning with seat time. 

“Students should spend more time 
on a course outside of class than they do 
seated in class,” she said. “If this isn’t hap- 
pening, there is a problem.” 

Trumbower, however, sees the loss of 
class time as a potential problem. 

“We will be monitoring it closely 
over the next year or two,” he said. “If 
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but said she does = 
not see it as a di- 
lemma. The deci- 
sion was based on 
discussions with 
faculty members 
about the amount 
of time they felt 
was appropriate 
for their courses. 
“In many 
courses that met 
for longer than 90 
minutes, classes 
would take a break 
at some point, so 
that the actual 





2 Students should % 
spend more time on 
a course outside of 
class than they do 
seated in class. If this 
isn’t happening, there 
is a problem. 


Karen Talentino 
Vice president for Academic Affairs 
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we discover that 
the extra seat time 
truly needed, 
we will try to find 
a way to add some 
time back in to the 
current schedule. 
We need to give 
time for people to 
experience the new 
system.” 
Trumbower 
said he suggested 
professors put part 
of their lectures 
on eCollege rather 
than giving them in 
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amount of seat 
time was less than the allotted time any- 
way,” Talentino said. 

Both Talentino and Jeffrey Trum- 
bower, dean of St. Michael’s, have re- 
ceived complaints from professors, but 
said that overall, most have been satisfied 
with the changes. 

James Byrne, chair of the religious 
studies department, said his classes have 
benefitted from the 4-4 curriculum. His 
courses have gained time because they 
were formerly 3 credit courses. 

“J have an extra seven hours 
[throughout the semester]. That leads to 
more time to spend on material instead of 
rushing through it,” Byrne said. 





class. 

Sophomore Rebecca Newcomb has 
voiced concern with the amount of class 
time she is losing, and said having 10 few- 
er minutes per class is significant. 

“TI take Greek and Latin,” she said 
“and if | am not taught those concepts in 
class, how am I supposed to apply them 
outside of class?” 

Some of Newcomb’s professors have 
apologized to her and her classmates for 
rushing, she said. 

In general, Ayres said he sees 4-4 as a 
good direction for the college to be going 
in, but admits it is a work in progress. 

“Tt will take some adjusting,” he said. re 
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By Mikala Kane 
Staff Writer 


Imagine spending weeks making a 
Halloween costume with your friends. 
Amid all that anticipation, you’re busted 
for alcohol possession. Your punishment? 
Eviction from campus: on Halloween 
weekend. 

Brian Lee, associate director of resi- 
dence life, said students can be barred 
from campus any weekend during the 
school year, although they are usually 
evicted on Halloween and P-Day week- 
ends. 

“Halloween and P-Day] are usually 
included in the eviction as those are con- 
sidered high-risk weekends by Student 
Life staff,’ Lee said. 

Almost 90 students were evicted 
from campus during the 2010-2011 school 
year. Sophomore Liz Kasputis was 
evicted during Halloween weekend last 
year. At the beginning of October 2010, 
Kasputis was cited for drinking during 
her “birthday celebration gone wrong,” 
she said. 

“YT drank too much and ended up in 
the hospital.” 

For Kasputis and other students 
placed on probation, eviction usually isn’t 
the only punishment. 

“Weekend evictions are usually one 


SECRET 


NEWS 


Suited Up, but Booted Off 


For students caught drinking, Halloween weekend proved less exciting than expected 


of multiple sanctions that are issued,’ 
Lee said. “Fines, community service, 
disciplinary probation, parental and/or 
extracurricular advisor notification and 
referrals to different campus offices are 
among some of the other sanctions.” 

Kasputis was fined, had to do com- 
munity service and attend a Listen and 
Learn meeting at Campus Counseling 
with personal counselor Dave Kells. 
Listen and Learn is an alcohol and drug 
abuse program offered some Monday 
nights in Klein Hall. 

“I was given a hospital bill and an 
ambulance bill. I’d say I owed two grand 
in total,’ Kasputis said. “Fletcher Allen 
still sends me bills since I haven’t paid it 
off fully yet.” 

Students are allowed to appeal pun- 
ishment decisions to the Director of Resi- 
dence Life, and the staff considers the 
student’s individual situation when decid- 
ing probation length and sanctions, Lee 
said. A student who has no place to go 
may remain on campus but is required by 
Residence Life to help with activities and 
programs. 

The Halloween dance, for example, 
is a fundraiser sponsored by the men’s 
baseball team and the women’s lacrosse 
team, so all team members are asked to 
remain sober and help facilitate. Women’s 
lacrosse captain Sandy Palumbo said she 
had the 10-11 p.m. shift at the dance, and 


Excerpts from Oct. 31 - Nov. 6 reports provided by 





Wednesday, Nov. 2 


10:09 p.m. Medical Assist, Tarrant 


Thursday, Nov. 3 


6:10 p.m. Medical Assist: Transport by 
Rescue, Pontigny 


Friday, Nov. 4 


5:12 a.m. Fire Alarm, Alliot 


10:39 p.m. Medical Assist: Transport 
by Rescue, 300s 


4 
: 
Be 


Saturday, Nov. 5 
12:16 a.m. Disturbance, Joyce 
12:55 a.m. Drunkenness: Hospital 


St. Michael’s College Department of Public Safety 


Observation, 200s 


12:55 a.m. Medical Assist: Transport 
by Rescue, 200s 


1:16 a.m. Medical Assist: Treatment 
Refused, Ryan 


9:56 p.m. Alcohol Violation, Alumni 


11:28 p.m. Alcohol Violation, Cash- 
man 


Sunday, Nov. 6 


12:25 a.m. Drug Violation: Odor Com- 


plaint, Ryan 

12:25 a.m. Alcohol Violation, Ryan 
4:53 a.m. Noise Complaint, 300s 
4:14 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Ryan 
11:32 p.m. Welfare Check, Cashman 


a student helping her pass out pizza was 
working as part of his punishment. 

“We look at being on campus for a 
weekend as a privilege,” Lee said. [Week- 
end evictions] do have an effect on stu- 
dents. It is easy to be here on a weekend 
and fall into a regular pattern of negative 
choices. 

This year’s Halloween dance on Oct. 


Public Safety stands by at the Halloween dance. 





Public Safety will run a test 
of the Campus Alert System | 


29, was the first in Lee’s recollection that 
no students were sent to detoxification at 
Act One. i 
As for Kasputis, she said she learned 
a lesson. 7 
“Tt was a big shaming event,” she 
said. “It’s not something you want to re- 
live or be known for.” if 





Photo by. Lizzie Tribble 
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on: 


on Nov. 9 at 12 p.m. Each | 
student will receive a text, | 
phone call and email. 








By Brian Crowley 
News Editor 








They line rooftops in ominous 
flocks, reminiscent of Hitchcock’s “The 
irds.” They squabble over pizza crust 
and squawk loudly each morning while 
gliding past dorms 

ll of sleeping stu- 
dents. St. Michael’s 
College saw an un- 
welcome surge in its 
eagull population early this 
emester. 

There are three reasons for the surge 
in seagulls, said Heather Ellis-Lynch, sus- 
ainability coordinator. One is the com- 
ost area across Route 15, in which food 
craps from campus dining locations are 
ossed each morning--In September, al- 
ost 12,000 pounds of food scraps were 
dded to the compost area. Another rea- 
on is the layout and location of the cam- 
us. 

“We have a lot of nice lawn space 
here, as well as at the airport, for them to 
hill out in the sun,” Ellis-Lynch said. 

In addition, the flooding caused by 
Tropical Storm Irene flattened all the 
ornstalks of nearby farmland in August. 
is, along with the compost, provides 
ulls with a food source, Ellis-Lynch said. 

St. Michael’s compost has likely 
ttracted extra gulls because their for- 
mer home, Intervale Compost Products, 
ea in June. Burlington’s Intervale 
Center, the compost’s former home, en- 
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compasses a 350 acres of farmland, with a 

wildlife trail, plant nursery and the former 

compost production property. Intervale 

had trucked 250 trailer loads of organic 

waste from Burlington to Williston, the 

center’s general manager, Dan Goossen, 
said. 


The compost op- 

eration moved 
primarily 
because 


it was 
too close 
to the Win- 
ooski River to be 
environmentally 
safe, Goos- 
sen 
said. 






Many 
homeless birds then 
sought refuge at St. Michael’s and in sur- 
rounding fields. 

They have not discovered the compost 
project’s new location because a 30-foot- 
high grid of fishing line stretches above 
its piles. This, coupled with the burying 
of food scraps, has prevented most birds 
from descending on the facility. Goossen 
has seen only six seagulls at the Williston 



















location, he said. The Burlington location 
had hosted 100 to 1,000 seagulls per day. 
Like the Intervale, St. Michael’s be- 
gan covering the food scraps with leaves, 
grass clippings and other organic mate- 
rials, deflecting most gulls, said Jay Le- 
houiller, athletic field specialist. Lehoul- 
lier often helps transfer compost from 
Alliot to the piles. 
Sineviene 
[Ome Watley, 
around to 
find new food 
sources,’ Lehouiller 
said. “I’ve noticed very 
few [lately].” 
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Plant also 
plans to cover the piles 

with an agricultural tarp that will 

let moisture in and keep animals out, El- 

lis-Lynch said. 

St. Michael’s uses the windrow sys- 
tem for compost, laying it in long, 8-foot 
high piles and turning it with a backhoe 
on a regular basis, Ellis-Lynch said. 

“You turn it more, you get more 
moisture and sunlight, so you can get the 
larger materials that are harder to break 











Bird Surge Now Under Control 


down such as meat, fat, oils and dairy, and 
it makes really good compost because it’s 
high in nutrients,” she said. 

The new operation in Williston uses 
a system in which air penetrates the com- 
post from grates in the floor. This allows 
microorganisms breaking down waste to 
thrive on cooler temperatures and extra 
oxygen. 

Intervale therefore breaks down com- 
post faster than the 8-to-12-month process 
of the windrow system. The aeration sys- 
tem in Williston is in its fourth month, 
and is predicted to break down compost 
in a total of five months. 

St. Michael’s strives to spread aware- 
ness about the importance of composting, 
no matter what method of break-down is 
used. 

Townhouses received their own 
compost bins this semester, courtesy 
of Green Up, the Student Asso- 
ciation, Student Activities and 
Physical Plant. This was the 

first time bins were avail- 

able to students outside 
the Green Mountain Dining 
room in Alliot. 

Senior Victoria Woolner said she 
and her housemates do not compost—even 
though most of them do it at home—be- 
cause they never received a lid for their 
bin. Nevertheless, Ellis-Lynch encourag- 
es townhouse residents to use the bins be- 
cause the more food that is put into trash, 
the more expensive it is, she said. 


Feathers Ruffled at 
Burlington Airport 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


Seagulls have recently become a threat to air travel 
at Burlington International Airport, where there were 
eight confirmed bird strikes during October. The influx 
of birds is believed to be due, at least in part, to their at- 
traction to the St. Michael’s College compost piles near 
Route 15. 

On Nov. 2, South Burlington city manager Sandy 
Miller granted a waiver to the airport, suspending the 

§ Nuisance and Firearms Ordinance provisions, allowing 
the airport to do whatever may be necessary to resolve 
the situation. 

St. Michael’s College has been cooperative in the 
matter. Buff Lindau, director of communications at St. 
Michael’s, said that the compost pile was covered with 
leaf mulch more than two weeks ago. 

“They’ve dissipated enormously,” Lindau said. 
“Within the last week there was sometimes 20 to 40 
gulls, but that’s way less than there had been.” 

The pile, which Lindau noted has existed since 


1982, became an attraction to seagulls when the com- 
post pile at Burlington Intervale Center, located a cou- 
ple of miles down the road, was forced to close this year. 

While gulls have diminished at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, the airport is moving forward with plans to install 
pyrotechnic systems involving flashing lights, banging 
noises and high-pitched whistling to shoo the birds. 

Gene Richards, chairman of the airport commis- 
sion, said the airport has been working with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to implement a humane 
solution. Because the Firearms Ordinance has been 
waived, the noise and light devices will be placed on 
farm property beside the airport. 

Richards said the airport would exhaust the current 
efforts before moving on to anything more drastic. He is 
unsure, however, how much the proposed devices will 
cost. In an email correspondence between Sandy Miller 
to the airport interim director Robert McEwing, Miller 
said that “these matters may or may not be covered by 
local or state statute.” 

In accordance with the urgency of the situation, 
Miller granted the waiver but said he was frustrated 
that such a time sensitive issue had not been addressed 
sooner, and by more immediate means. 

“Email is a really common way of communicating 
these days but it really doesn’t coincide with emergen- 


cies,” he said. 

In an email from Rick Varney, the airport director of op- 
erations, to Miller, it was revealed that a Notice to Airmen con- 
cerning the birds was issued to all pilots on Oct. 13. 

“They literally waited 18 days to contact us,” Miller said. 

Richards explained that the problem is not new 
to the airport, but has gotten significantly worse very 
quickly. He added that the airport does monitor the 
birds, and will not allow a plane to go up if one is de- 
tected on radar. 

Despite tension over the gulls and responses to them, 
both Miller and Richards said the safety of passengers is 
their top priority. However, Miller was hesitant to approve 
the waiver, in part due to the noise level of the pyrotechnic 
devices. But so far the proposed solution has not aggravated 
any South Burlington residents. 

“A fair amount of support from the community is 
what we’ve gotten so far,” Richards said. 

While Richards is confident that these systems will 
be successful, he did suggest that further efforts may 
have to be explored. 

“We'll take recommendations [from federal offi- 
cials] and go along with them to remedy the problem,” 
he said. “But we’re feeling that this will be successful. 
It has worked in other places so we’re pretty optimistic.” 
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society in which the mentality of college stu- 
dents is often “believe whatever works for you,” 
whereas the Catholic Church teaches that absolute 
truth exists. 

“Vermont is statistically the most atheistic state 
in the union, so I’m not surprised [by the decline],” 
Massery said. 

In a nationwide 2009 Gallup survey, 42 percent 
of Vermonters—the lowest proportion among the 50 
states—teplied affirmatively to the question: “Is reli- 
gion an important part of your daily life?” Mississip- 
pi, with an 85 percent positive-response rate, ranked 
first in the survey. 

Massery suggested, however, that there could 
be greater strength in smaller numbers. “A small 
Church, however, often leads to greater, tighter re- 
lationships with those who are practicing Catholics,” 
he said. 

Campus Ministry has worked to foster a tight- 
knit community on the St. Michael’s campus, while 
continuing to cater to the shifting attitudes of today’s 
college students. Desranleau said that programs such 
as LINK, a weekly Christian fellowship group, “fo- 
cus on the new faith seeker” by combining music and 
meditation to cater to an ecumenical community in a 
casual way. 

President John Neuhauser said that while he does 
worry about the future of the Edmundite tradition 
on campus, the outlook is more hopeful today than 
it was two or three years ago because three recent 
graduates — Joe Kwiatkowski, ’09, and Lino Oro- 
peza and Jon Wheeler, both class of 710, are studying 
to become Edmundite priests. 

“T think [the Edmundite priests’] presence on 
campus is both symbolically important and real,” 
Neuhauser said. “We’d love to keep them around, but 
they’re not getting younger.” 


Neuhauser noted that although he, and members 
of Campus Ministry are hopeful about the three men 
studying to become Edmundite priests, there is no 
guarantee that they will return to St. Michael’s. 

Not only is participation and church attendance 
decreasing among students, and the nation as a 
whole, but the number of priests in the country is on 
the decline as well. Jones’ book noted that between 
1930 and 1965 the number of priests in the United 
States more than doubled to 58,000, but since then 
that number has fallen to 45,000. By 2020 it is esti- 
mated there will be only 31,000 priests left, and more 
than half will be over 70 years old. 

In 1965, 1,575 new priests were ordained in the 
United States. In 2002, only 450 were ordained. With 
a decline in the number of priests, more parishes are 
left without leadership. In 1965 only 1 percent of U.S. 
parishes were without a priest. That number has in- 
creased to 15 percent— that’s about 3,000 parishes. 

The Edmundite Order, established in France 170 
years ago, has experienced a similar trend world- 
wide. St. Michael’s remains the world’s only Edmun- 
dite college. 

The current Campus Ministry team is composed 
of two Edmundite priests — Doherty and Rev. Brian 
Cummings — as well as six lay personnel. 

“T am confident that as long as there are Edmun- 
dites working at St. Michael’s College, full-time or 
part-time, and serving on the board of trustees, we 
will be an important and meaningful presence both 
to the College community and to the Catholic diocese 
of Burlington,” Doherty said. 

Neuhauser said that while the college can’t le- 
gally accept students on the basis of religion, having 
amore diverse student body provides the opportunity 
for a more worldly view. 

“T think we’re secure enough in who we are that 
[a decline] doesn’t pose any particular threat,’ Neu- 
hauser said. “I think we’re easily strong enough to 
weather it.” 





Photo by Jordan Kilty 


People pray at 7 p.m. mass on Nov. 6 in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 
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By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


St. Michael’s Students Win Film Fest | 
Five St. Michael’s seniors—-Deanna Lavender, Kyle McCarty, 
Gerhard Meyer, David Mooney and Rachel Stone, with faculty | 
advisor Jon Hyde—worked around the clock Halloween week- 
end to produce a short film for “Sleepless in Burlington,” the _ 
final event at the 26th annual Vermont International Film Festi-_ 
val. Competing against teams from Middlebury and Burlington — 
colleges and University of Vermont, they won first place with 
their film “Retrogress,” shown at the Palace 9 on Oct. 30. The — 
movie had to include an iconic Burlington location, candy corn, 
an actor in Canadian garb and two lines of dialogue from classic 
horror films. 
-St. Michael’s College Marketing Dept. 





Unpaid Student Loans to Reach $1 Trillion 


Americans today owe more on student loans than on credit 
cards. Last year marked the first time that the amount of student 
loans taken out crossed the $100 billion mark, and this year, for 
the first time, total outstanding loans will exceed $1 trillion. 
After adjusting for inflation, the College Board reports students 
are borrowing twice what they did a decade ago, with total out- 
standing debt doubling in the past five years. 
-USA Today 


Vermont Teens Smoke and Drink Less 

The 2011 Vermont Youth Risk Behavior Survey, released Nov. 
2 during a news conference at the Statehouse, revealed that high 
school drinking and tobacco use declined between 2009 and 
2011. Prescription drug misuse also declined, but marijuana use 
stayed the same, and more students reported smoking marijuana 
than cigarettes. Furthermore, underage students reported that it 
was easier to obtain alcohol than cigarettes. Sixty percent of 
high school students reported ever drinking alcohol, down from 
66 percent in 2009. Twenty-four percent reported ever smoking 
a whole cigarette, down from 31 percent in 2009. However, 24 
percent reported smoking marijuana in the past 30 days. 

- The Burlington Free Press 


Vermont Colleges Join ‘Green Challenge’ 
Middlebury, Burlington and Green Mountain colleges joined 
30 other institutions to launch the Billion Dollar Green Chal- 
lenge, with a goal for colleges and universities to invest a cumu- 
lative total of $1 billion in funding energy-efficient upgrades on 
their campuses. Middlebury’s fund, named the Green Revolv- 
ing Loan Fund, will start with a $300,000 anonymous donation, 
and will ultimately total $1 million. 
- Middlebury College Communications Office 


By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


Due to the poor economy 
and high unemployment rate, 
for the past few years one of the 
most daunting tasks forcollege 
graduates has become the job 
search. 

According to Chris Clary, 
director of career services at St. 
Michael’s, said it has become ex- 
tremely important for students to 
begin planning their career paths 
while still in college to get as 
much experience as possible. 





6 Alot of kids have 
this false notion 
that they have to 
find something 
exact for their 
career path in 
their major. 7 


Mike Jablonski ’12 
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Getting the Job: Advice from Class of ?10 Grads 


“Students should try to build 
their experience by doing intern- 
ships during the academic year 
or in the summer,” Clary said, 
via email. “They should start 
now to identify potential areas of 
interest, refine their resumes and 
interviewing skills, and begin to 
network with friends, families 
and alumni to develop contacts 
in their areas of interest.” 

The current unemployment 
rate for people over 25 years old 
with a bachelor’s degree is 4.4 
percent, according to the United 
States Department of Labor. This 
rate has fluctuated over the past 
year, but is less than half the cur- 
rent national unemployment rate of 
9 percet. Clary said the job outlook 
for the class of 2010 graduates was 
much the same as it is now. 

“Certain parts of the coun- 
try have higher unemployment 
rates than others and many em- 
ployers in a broad range of in- 
dustries are taking a wait-and- 
see attitude toward hiring,” she 
said. “They are waiting to see 
if and when the economy im- 
proves and how the government 





- 9% part-time employment 


Class of 2010 Breakdown: 


Of the 501 graduates: 
- 70% full-time employment 





. 
. 


- 7% volunteer (full-time) 


- 2% other 


i 

responds tc to the national deficit — 
before they resume hiring at pre- 
recession levels.” 

Class of 2010 alumnus Josh 
Bardier is currently in New York 
City and “living his dream,” 
he said, as an actor and dancer 
working for CAMY Studios and 
Steps On Broadway. Bardier 
said he probably would not have 
gotten there if not for his intern- 
ships while at St. Michael’s. 

Bardier counts himself as 
one of the lucky performing art- 
ists who was able to find a job 
in that field after college. He 
said there are not enough jobs for 


| - 19% graduate school 
| 
: 


* Several statistics overlap. 


“most of the | people ‘who would 
consider themselves actors, 
dancers or performing artists at 
the professional level. However, 
this is seen in most professions 
presently, he added. 

“T have friends who gradu- 
ated from St. Mike’s and were in 
highest honors, applied for jobs 
for teaching positions and could 
not find one and ended up having 
to take on a teacher assistant job 
[or] a daycare job. But it’s not what 
they went to school for,’ Bardier 
said. “Then I have friends who 
are still at home, and it’s been over 
a year and they’re waiting tables, 





hostessing, just doing anything 
to be able to pay an enormous 
amount of debt that most college 
students end up taking when they 
leave because of the amount of 
loans that we have.” 

According to data from the 
St. Michael’s Office of Career 
Development, of the 501 under- 
graduate students in the class of 
2010, 70 percent had obtained 
full-time employment by Feb. 
28, 2011 while 19 percent chose 
to attend graduate school. Nine 
percent of the graduates obtained 
part-time employment, while 7 
percent chose to volunteer full- 
time. Only 2 percent are clas- 
sified as “other;’ which could 
mean unemployment army ser- 
vice, to name a few. 

Fellow 2010 alumna Erin 
Noonan was not as lucky as 
Bardier in the job market. She 
started her job search in the edu- 
cation field online, but to little 
avail as the summer following 
graduation neared an end.. 


See 2010 JOBS ADVICE on 
page 16. 





Underaged Unwelcome at Unwinders 


By Lizzie Tribble 
Photo Editor 


Nicknamed the armpit of St. 
Michael’s, Unwinders has been 
the official “Thirsty Thursday” 
hangout for college students. 

Gail Stypick bought the 
building four years ago when it 
housed the the American Legion. 

“T couldn’t just put Gail’s Pub, 
so I just thought of Unwinders, 
a place to unwind--it was a good 
name,” she said. 

Unwinders is known for its 
Monday night darts competition, 
Wednesday night pool competi- 
tion and Thursday night 60 cent 
PBR drafts. From 11 p.m. to 1 
a.m. on Thursday nights, more 
than 150 St. Michael’s students 
trek past Cumberland Farms 
and Dunkin’ Donuts to fill the 
120-person capacity bar and pool 
hall. 

“First I was charging dollar 
to 99 cent drafts,” Stypick said. 
“Then people tried to undercut me 
and go 75 cent pints! So I will go 
60 cents and they can see if they 


can undercut that. Cause there is 
no money made on 60 cent drafts; 
whoever goes lower has to lose.” 

The bar’s four year history 
includes problems of serving to 
underage students. In her first 
year of business, Stypick was 
forced to close her doors. She 
lost her license for 10 days and 
was given a fine. 

Junior Sam Thibault admits 
he got into Unwinders underage 
over the summer before Stypick 
hired a doorman. 

“Getting into Unwinders 
was the easy part,’ Thibault 
said. “Convincing the bartender 
I was 21 was not.” 

Since then, Stypick hired 
Sean Provost who checks iden- 
tifications in exchange for a tab. 
Turning away up to 11 people 
last weekend, Provost asks simple 
questions, verifying height, zip 
code or birthday to those who 
show suspicious identifications. 

“Now, I am extremely leery 
and I don’t care who the guy at 
my door kicks out,” Stypick said. 
“He is good at what he does.” 


A former underage St. Mi- 
chael’s student from Connecticut 
offered his expertise on fake iden- 
tifications to Stypick and Provost 
to help the bar intercept students 
younger than 21. Provost said the 
student offered to provide him 
with an ultraviolet light to better 
distinguish fake identifications 
from real ones. 

“T don’t want anything to do 
with underage kids,” Stypick said. 
“Tf they want to have a soda, eat at 
the table that’s one thing. I don’t 
want to see any underage kids at 
the bar or hear about them even 
ordering a drink.” 

“TCollege] isn’t just about 
learning, it’s about partying and 
that is what these colleges are 
known for,” Stypick added. “But 
the bottom line is, an [underage 
student] who tries to go into a busi- 
ness and order a drink is putting 
that business in jeopardy, not just 
for them but for everyone else.” 

Stypick said her first year 
open was her best year. 

“T opened Jan. 2 and the kids 
must have just come back from 





break because they swarmed 
here like bees,” Stypick said. 
“When I opened up I had no idea 
it was going to be like that.” 

She got to know many of 
the students personally, includ- 
ing Alex Monahan ’08, student 
body president at the time, who 
worked for Stypick one night a 
week. 

Stypick also mentioned how 
destructive students get when 
they drink. She said students have 
tried to steal almost everything in 
the bar that they can get out the 
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door, including two framed pic- 
tures, and most recently, the light- 
up open sign at the window. 

Working at a bar is some- 
thing she’s always done, Stypick 
said, explaining that she likes the 
camaraderie. 

“Unfortunately,” she said, “this 
venture has proven not to be that 
great and I am sorry that I did it.” 

Stypick has another year left 
on the lease and will make a de- 
cision then. For now, her 60 cent 
PBR drafts remain unbeat. 
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By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


Sometimes it takes leaving 
a place to realize you had actu- 
ally liked where you were. That’s 
what happened to sophomore 
Kaite Starke. 

St. Michael’s is known for 
its impressive 88 percent 
retention rate. Still, every 
year dozens of students 
decide to transfer out 
due to sky-high tu- 
ition costs, a limited 
social scene and lack 
of certain academic 
programs. What’s 
even more unusual 
than transferring out, 
however, is trans- 
ferring back in. 

Despite 
being 
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Kaite Starke: lama Returning Transfer — 






















picky in her college search, 
Starke knew from first glance 
that she wanted to attend St. Mi- 
chael’s. 
“Tt’s so clichéd, but I got that 
‘I know I want to go here,’ and 
‘this is it’ feeling,” she said. 
After a year at St. Michael’s, 
Starke was 
plagued by 
home- 
sickness 
aeeneed 
with- 
drew 
from 
the col- 
erste 
In most 
cases, 
home- 
sick- 
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ness is triggered by unhappiness 
in a new environment, but Starke 
admits that her first-year experi- 
ence was surprisingly ideal. She 
participated in Common Ground 
and attended every campus- 
sponsored event she could fit 
into her schedule. Surrounded 
by a close-knit group of friends 
all living on the same 
floor, Starke still counts 
P-Day 2010 and late- 
night chats with her “fan- 
tastic” roommate among 
her favorite memories. 
Nevertheless, she 
returned home to Chi- 
copee, Mass., moving 
back in with her mother 
and enrolling in Spring- 
field Technical Commu- 
nity College, a breezy 
10-minute commute in com- 
parison to the three-and-a-half 
hour drive to St. Michael’s. But 
it didn’t take long for a new 
kind of homesickness to set 
in--a longing for her friends 
and independence. 
Academically, 
Starke had let go of her 
plan to graduate as a 
religious studies major 
and instead took the 
scientific route. 

“T was thinking 
that I maybe wanted 
to be a nurse, but the 
workload wasn’t chal- 
lenging,” she said. “It 
kind of felt like fake 
college.” 

Starke recalled 
that the difference 
between Springfield, 
Mass., and Burling- 
ton, Vt., was “stark.” 

A stabbing occurred 
in one of her academic 
buildings on a day she 
happened to be absent. St. 
Michael’s, on the other 
hand, made her feel se- 
cure. 

“IT really missed 

how people were [in 
Vermont],” she said. “Ev- 
eryone holds the door for 
you. That is one of my 
favorite things about St. 








ike’s 


Mike’s.” 

At the start of her second 
semester back home, Starke be- 
gan re-evaluating her decision 
and started to appreciate what 
she had given up. She missed 
living on campus, and especially 
missed the personal relationships 
that she had built with professors. 
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6 | regret leaving because 
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| missed out on a really 
awesome year with 
everyone. 





“At a community college, 
they see so many people in and 
out that you don’t form bonds 
with them at all,’ she said. ““Your 
professors don’t even learn your 
names.” 

While Starke had trans- 
ferred out for non-academic rea- 
sons, schoolwork became a top 
priority when she got to Spring- 
field. She didn’t make many 
friends, but that wasn’t why she 
was there, she said. And though 
the homework pile was a lot 
smaller, Starke found it difficult 
to thrive in a less challenging en- 
vironment. 

“When I’m not challenged I 
just don’t do the work,” she said. 

By January, Starke was ready 
to come back to St. Michael’s, but 
the timing wasn’t right, and she 
had to postpone her return until 
the fall semester. In the meantime, 
she continued to visit campus 
each month. And although she ap- 
preciated the time she was able to 
spend with friends, she couldn’t 
help realizing how much things 
had changed. 

“All of my friends got to live 
together sophomore year. That 
was the first year they all had a 
suite,” she explained. “They all 
have a different kind of bond 
than I have with them. So I feel 
like I really missed out on that. 
And you miss out on so many in- 
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side jokes.” 

Starke returned to St. Mi- 
chael’s this semester and has 
re-declared her religious stud- 
ies major in hopes of eventu- 
ally going to graduate school 
and becoming a social worker. 
Shockingly, entering college for 
the third time was much simpler 
than the first two. Having 
already been accepted, 
Starke did not have to re- 
apply, and there was little 
paperwork involved. 

“There is no limit on 
how long an undergradu- 
ate has to complete her or 
his degree,’ said Kath- 
erine Orthman, Regis- 
trar’s Office coordinator. 
“Technically, | someone 
can come back years later 
and complete their remaining 
degree requirements. However, 
most people who return have 
only been gone a year or two.” 

For Starke, an easy transi- 
tion topped off the long list of 
things to be thankful for. 

“I regret leaving because I 
feel like I missed out on a really 
awesome year with everyone,” 
she said. “At the same time I re- 
ally came to value my education. 
Even though I pay a lot of money, 
I feel like the experience of go- 
ing to college is worth it.” 

Junior Caroline Ward, who 
lived next door to Starke during 
their first year, said that in the 
year she was gone Starke grew 
calmer. 

“She’s a pretty loud person- 
ality,” she said. “But in a way I 
feel like she’s more relaxed.” 

And while Starke is 100 per- 
cent happy with her decision to © 
come back, like any student, she 
still gets urges to go home. 

“TI do get homesick, but it’s 
not as bad,” she said. “I have a 
car so I can go home whenever 
I want. But it’s funny, now that 
I have the means to get home I - 
don’t go.” 
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You’ve Got Mail j 


By Alexandra Smith 
Columns Editor 


Ever wondered who the man 
is who walks his yellow lab on 
campus every day? He has a long 
pony tail that resembles the color 
of his dog’s coat, and the pair’s 
perpetual friendliness radiates 
across the campus. He always 
wears a smile as his companion’s 
tail is usually wagging along. 

His name is George Gold- 
sworthy, the manager of print- 
ing and mailing services at St. 
Michael’s and a ‘93 alumnus. 
He ensures that everything sails 
smoothly in the print shop and 
mailroom. In the morning, he 
said he delivers and sorts mail 
and then spends the remainder of 
the day in production collecting 
files. 

In production, materials are 


Jib-Kest Promises to ‘Blow People’s Brains Out’ 


By Bryanna Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Crunchy grass will soon 
morph into a snowy paradise for 
skiers and snowboarders. On 
Nov. 11, St. Michael’s Ski and 
Snowboard Club will host Jib- 
Fest, a rail jam competition held 
on the field in front of the 300s 
townhouses. The field will come 
alive as students embrace their 
last days of fall and anticipate the 
snow to come. The entire event 
is student-run, from building the 
structure, bringing it to the field 
and importing the snow. 

Crowds of students are ex- 
pected to huddle around the gi- 
ant structure to watch their class- 
mates land a trick or wipe out, 
and have fun. 

Senior Patrick Rice, events 
coordinator of the Ski and Snow- 
board Club, said the club expects 
to top the set-up of previous 
years. 

“Every year it’s gotten bet- 
ter. As of now, last year was the 
best and this year will be even 
better,” he said. 

Senior Kyle McCarty, the 
club’s media manager, also said 
the layout will be an improve- 
ment, with a wider space for 
skiers and snowboarders to de- 
scend, allowing three partici- 


printed for a variety of purposes 
across campus, including invi- 
tations, alumni event programs 
and admissions materials. Print- 
ing services handles print proj- 
ects from start to finish. 

At 10 years of age, Gold- 
sworthy began his working 
career aS a paper boy and he 
has held a job ever since. He 
worked in a confectionary store 
and painted houses for college 
pro-painting. One of the most 
exciting jobs he has had is the 
property and evidence clerk in 
the district attorney’s office. He 
began working at St. Michael’s 
in the mailroom as a first-year 
in 1989. 

“The first day of classes I 
rolled down here and unloaded 
the mail truck in the morning,” 
Goldsworthy said. “The people 


pants to compete at once. Rice 
and McCarty agreed that the 
set-up will allow participants to 
show their skills with more ease 
than last year, while also speed- 
ing up the line. 

“We will definitely have a 
down rail, a box to box feature, 
a wall ride with a box on top, 
and some sort of jump,” McCar- 
ty said. These features enable 
participants to use a variety of 
skills, providing a more exciting 
performance. 

Rice said one difference 
from last year is the builders cut 
the 8-foot wall into two separate 
4-foot features. The club gath- 
ered materials from a variety of 
places, either recycled materials 
from previous Jib-Fests, newly 
purchased material or borrowed 
features from resorts such as 
Jay Peak or Bolton Valley. Se- 
nior club member Billy Loftus 
contributes to the event by trans- 
porting snow. 

“Everyone goes over to 
hockey rinks with pick-up trucks 
and shovels,” he said. “We fill the 
beds of our trucks with snow and 
drive it back to the school. Zam- 
boni drivers have been helpful in 
the past by dumping their entire 
load into the bed of my pick-up.” 

Club members have been 
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who worked in the office at the 
time loved me because I didn’t 
miss a day. I had good work 
ethic.” 

Goldsworthy graduated from 
St. Michael’s in May of 1993. The 
following October he returned as 
a full time employee. Goldswor- 
thy’s potential was almost imme- 
diately recognized by Mary War- 
ren who managed the mailroom at 
the time. 

“She said to me, ‘George, 
you’re really working out here, 
when you graduate we’ll make 
you my manager and you can 
be my boss.’ And I was, like, 
‘Sure thing, crazy lady, that’s 
what I’m here for. I’m gonna 
work in the mailroom,’” Gold- 
sworthy said, smiling. “Now 
it’s 20 years later and here I sit. 
I haven’t been able to leave this 


working on the build for the past 
few weeks. Every club member 
planning to compete has to do 
his or her part by either building 
the structure on north campus, 
or helping to set up on the day of 
Jib-Fest. 

Each year the club hopes 
for a large crowd to show up by 
creating an exciting atmosphere 
with announcers, a free grill 
and heaters. Rice said DJ Panda 





C Last year was 
the best yet 
and this year 
will be even 


better. 
Patrick Rice, ’12 














Exfresh, will be spinning mu- 
sic with DJ Spunmumbles, both 
2011 St. Michael’s graduates. 

Along with the free food and 
music, the club expects to have 
tents of sponsors from Jay Peak 
and Stowe Mountain, Rice said. 
The club also plans to toss out 
free gear to the crowd. 

Red Bull no longer sponsors 
the Ski and Snowboard Club, 
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Goldsworthy poses with his yellow Labrador Kate, who is his constant 


companion around campus. 


basement my entire profession- 
al life.” 

Goldsworthy describes his 
job as challenging because the 
industry has changed drasti- 
cally since he began working in 


Rice said, so it’s members are 
in the process of replacing the 
sponsor with Monster Energy 
Drinks prior to Jib-Fest. 

“The biggest thing for me is 
the social aspect. A lot of differ- 


printing services, and it contin- 
ues to evolve. 


See MAILMAN on page 16. 


ent people come together,” junior [4s ‘ 
Gabbi Hall said. “It’s fun. It gets | 


you psyched for ski season and 
I like the wipeouts.” Hall has at- 
tended Jib-fest every year with 
the women’s alpine ski team. 

Unfortunately for Hall, and 
other Jib-Fest spectators who en- 
joy harmless wipeouts, the club 
expects more successful landings 
this year. The bottom of the struc- 
ture will be wider providing more 
room to land, McCarty said. 

“We’re really just trying to 
make sure kids land in the snow, 
so they’re willing to push them- 
selves. More people, more flow, 
more hits,’ McCarty said. 

Once the snow is imported, 
Jib-Fest can begin. Rice expects 
that first-years will step up to the 
ramp eager to participate. Monica 
Thomas, a first-year club mem- 
ber, plans to participate and said 
she’s pumped, but also nervous. 

The music will soothe the 
nerves of riders as they compete 
for first, second, or third place 
prizes. Female and male win- 
ners are picked for both skiing 
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The jib fest ramp stays on north 
campus until the big day. 


and snowboarding. Last year, the 
first prize winner received a new 
snowboard and the club plans 
to match this year’s prize with 
something just as desirable. 

“Everyone wants to ride and 
do well, but really the point is to 
have fun with your buddies and see 
what you can do,’ McCarty said. 

Rice said he expects the 
crowds to love the event this year - 
as he anticipated what spectators 
will think. 

“You're in the 300s field 
and it’s all grass, but right in 
front of you there’s snow every- 
where,” he said. “Kids wearing 
skinny jeans and flannel shirts 
are hucking themselves onto 
metal. It’s going to blow peo- 
ple’s brains out.” 
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our Prayers NOW Can Help Build A New Dorm 














WINOOSKI PARK, VERMONT 
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No Increase In Fees Next Year 


Handling of News, | Funeral Sat. For Fr. Cheray, | Only One Change, 
Program of Prayers} Forty Five Years A Priest Room Deposit Kept 
Discussed by SAC To Cover Breakage 


z i St. Micheel’s College will not 
The SAC at its meeting this £ 3 
eal increase its costs for the 1949- 








A Solem Requiem High Mass will be sung in the Chapel at 
10 this (Saturday) morning for Rev. Louis Martin Cheray, SSE. 
The Very Reverend Jeremiah T. Purtill, Superior General of 
the Society of St. Edmund will sing the Mass. Burial will 


ei 
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Richard Ziter 


Richard Ziter, talented young 
anist, will present a piano 


Nelson 
ter’s recreation plan at 
Alabama. Fr. Ziter is a 


Teddy Ziter, GC junior. 


Mr. Ziter was educated in the 
public schools in North Adams 
and graduated from Drury High 
School in 1945. While in high 
achool besides being the ac- 
companist for the Glee Club and 
participating in varsity track, 
he had a leading part in his 
class play and was class pres- 
ident im both his junior and 
senior years. He graduated with 
honors and was voted by his 
classmates as the best dancer of 
the class and its most popular 
hoy. 

Ziter gavehis first profession- 
al-concert at the age of 17. 
Ajoint recital with the soprano 
Miss Nan Ross, it was a benefit 
performance for the senior class 
of Drury. Ziter considers this 
concert the turning point of his 
career because it had a great 
influence in crystallizing his 
plens for the future- S 

At present Ziter is a senior 
student at the Eastman School of 


Continued on page 4 






























1. Acted on a request from 
Father Lyons to plan for a stu- 
dent prayer week. 

2. Discussed a suggestion of 
the NFCCS that the- Council es- 
tablish a definite publicity 
policy. 

Father Lyons in a letter to 
the SAC suggested that a week 
of prayer or some other program 
of prayer be offered by the stu-~ 
dents to help the administration 
carry out the difficult task of 
expansion. Father Lyons felt that 
this was especially important at 
this time as St. Michael’s is 
mow in the very midst of its 
great expansion program. 

The Council turned the request 
ever to the Sodality which has 
arranged to handle the matter. 

Frank Merrigan, representing 
NFCCS, spoke to the meeting of 
the Council offering the sug- 
gestion of his group of how the 
publicity of the SAC could be 
improved. After a discussion 
of the problem by the committee, 
it was decided to table the 
issue until the new constitution 
is presented, ratified and passed, 
since this question will be 
covered by it, 


The discussion also brought 
out the opinion that the Council 
feels that sufficient publicity 
has been given to all issues in 
the past. 


Two Students Join 


Franciscan Order 
by BILL LIBERATOR 
At ceremonies in the College 
Chapel on Tuesday, March 22, 
Francis Nugent *52' and John 
Greeno *°52 were received into 
the Third Order of St. Francis. 
The ceremonies were performed 
by the Reverend Reginald Roy 
O.F.M. of St. Francis College, 
Biddeford, Maine. Fr. Reginald 
is Third Order Superior for the 


Continued on page 4 










by RAY DOHERTY 


This year the Baccalauredte 
Address to the parting Seniors 
will be delivered by the Most 
Rev. William A- Scully, co- 
adjutor Bishop of Albany, on 
Sunday evening, May 29, at St. 
Michael’s College. 

The Very, Rev. Daniel P. Lyons 
S.S.E., president of the col- 
lege announced that Bishop Scully 
had accepted his invitation. 

Bishop Scully was consecrated 
Bishop in August, 1945, an event 
ef personal interest to the 
memory of Mr. John Donoghue, 
Director of Public Relations at 
St. Michael’s. Mr. Donoghue had 
the honor of singing at the 
consecration ceremonies es a 
choir member in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Before being selected for the 
bishopric by Pope Pius XII, 
Bishop Scully had been secretary 
* for Education of the Archdiocese 
“of N.Y. In that capacity he 
supervised the education of more 
than 125,000 parochial and col- 


An April, 1949 issue of the Defender’s predecessor, the Michaelman. St. Michael’ 
stories is featured on the front page (bottom left). Notice the permanent Catholi 


Bishop Scully of Albany 


Is Baccalaureate Speaker 


Iya 
ER, 
Bly 


Bishop Scully 
lege students. 


A native New Yorker, Bishop 
Scully was ordained in New York, 
by the late Cardinal Hayes in 


Continued on page 4 








follow at St. Mary’s cemetery, Swanton. 


Father Cheray, one of the 
founders of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, and procurator general of 
the Society of St. Edmund, died 
Thursday at Fanny Allen Hospital. 
He was 69. 

A missionary who served in 
England and the United States, a 
builder who drew the plans for 
the first expansion of St- Mi- 
chael’s College, the founder and 
first superior of the major 
seminary of the Society of St. 
Edmund at Putney, Vt.,.former 
master of novices, Father Cheray 
was a revered member of the 
society, known for his modesty, 
courage, simplicity and priestly 
zeal. 

Although the Society of St. 
Edmund left France at the turn 
of the century when the property 
of all Catholic orders was expro- 
priated, the slight, wiry priest 
went back to his native land to 
serve with the French army from 
1915 to 1919. 

Father Cheray in 1934 founded 
and was first pastor of St. 
Edmund’s parish, Whitton, 
Middlesex, England, where the 
Edmundites have a station because 
their patron, St. Edmund Rich, 
was English. 

When the Whitton Church was 
bombed in 1940, Father Cheray 
immediately set about getting it 
rebuilt, for there was no other 
place for marriages, funerals or 


Coming Events 


WEEK OF APRIL 3 
Sun. 
8:00 Richard Ziter, Recital 
(A.H.) Benefit of Missions 
Mon. 
7:00 MICHAELMAN (A.H.) 
7:45 N.F.C.C.S. (A.H.) 
Tues. 
4:00 Debating {(A.H.) 
6:00 Dance Band (€.H.5) 
5:15 Glee Club (A.H.) 
Wed. 
6:30 Choir 
7:45 French Club (O.H.3) 
7:45 Biology Club (S.H.) 
Thurs. 
6:00 Dance Band (C.H.5) 
6:15 Glee Club (A.H.) 
7:00 Student Wives (Old Lab) 
7:45 Dramatics (A.H.) 
Frei.) 4 
6:30 S.M. Band (C.§.5) 
6:30 Choir 


Drive Nets 37 Tons, 
Aquinas Is Winner 


by GARY ALBERT 


Gus Contant, general chairman 
of the NFCCS paper drive, an- 
nounced this week that the drive 
netted 37 tons of scrap paper. 

inasHall proportionally the 
smallest dorm on campus, did a 
commendable job in collecting 10 
of the entire 37 tons and it is 
expected to walk off with the 
prize. The one behind this yeo- 
man task was Forrest Rouelle. 

Tom Breen, sophomore class 
president, and general chairman 
of the waste paper drive wishes 
to express his thanks to the 
students who participated in the 
drive, and also to those who so 
generously loaned their trucks 
and time for this worthwhile 
purpose. 


ic references. 


Father Cheray 
other religious ceremonies in 
the vicinity. The church was 
completed by parishioners before 
the government knew anything 
about it. 
Some officials didn’t approve, 
but the parishioners did. 
Born July 15, 1879 at Erbray, 
France, Father Cheray attended 
Continued on page 4 


Gessner Speaks At 
Bio Club Meeting 


The first regular meeting of 
the newly formed Biology Club 
was held last week. Fr. TF. D. 
Sullivan mapped out the club’s 
Plans for this spring. At the 
meetings every other Wednesday, 
students will give reports on 





recent scientific experimentation, 
after which there will be a 
general discussion on the re- 
ported topics. 

Continued on page 4 












50 school year, the Very Rev. 
Daniel P. Lyons, S.S.E., pres- 
ident disclosed this week. Father 
lyons said that careful plan- 
ning last year had permitted the 
decision not to boost fees eyen 
though some other colleges have 
been forced to do this. St. Mi- 
chael’s prime concern, he said, 
is the student of moderate means.- 


Father Lyons said that it had 
been difficult to estimate costs 
exactly, especially with the 
inflationary spiral last year: 
The problems had been further 
complicated by the necessity of 
keeping a building program going 
which will take care of transient 
as well as permanent needs. 

However, the costs to be listed 
inthe forthcoming catalog will 
be the same as those of last 
year; the scholastic fee of $225 
per semester; and the residence 
fee of $250 per semester for 
those living on campus, plus the 
usual special fees already listed 
in the catalog. 

One change in the handling of 


“the advance deposit will be put 


into effect this year. The $25 
deposit which is made at pre- 
registration time to cover room 
reservation will no longer be 
credited to- the students’ first 
semester account. 

It will be kept in the treas- 
urer’s office to cover room 
daMage, equipment breakage or 
other unexpected fees. Thisis in 
line, Father Lyons said, with 
other colleges, except that the 
deposit has been kept to the 
minimum. 








The College placement bureau 
has jobs for summer in addition 
to those already announced, ac- 
cording to Rev. Paul Hebert, 
director. 

Sales work, especially for 
those over 21 and with a car, is 
offered by the Everwear Aluminum 
Company, while there are many 
opportunities for counseling 
and hotel work. 








Want To Make 15 Dollars? 
Here’s Your Opportunity 


Do you know a new and dif- 
ferent way to say “ keep off the 
grass”? If you do, it may win 
you fifteen dollars. 

From now until the Easter 
vacation, the MICHAELMAN will 
conduct a contest to discover 
what inventive student can find 
the most unusual way of telling 
Passerbys to stay off the lawn. 

Prizes in the contest are: 
fifteen dollars for first, five 
dollars for second and five one 
dollar consolation awards. All 
ideas should be left on the 
MICHAELMAN desk in the public 
relations office on the first 
floor of Old Hall. The judges for 
the contest have not yet been 
picked. 

Mr. John Buchan, superintendent 
of buildings, reports that when 
students return from vacations 
they will find that the campus 
has had a face lifting job. The 
areas which took such a beating 
in construction work last summer 
and fall, will all be reseeded. 

In order to give the grass a 
slight head start before it has 


; . Photos courtesy of St. Michael’s College archives 
s Edmundite Priest Ray Doherty was editor of the paper at the time, and one of his 


to meet the onslaught of the 
student body, Buchan is taking 
two steps. 

He is setting off certain areas 
around campus for recreation 
where students can field ground- 
ers, take chip shots and other- 
wise enjoy themselves to their 
hearts content. 


At the same time he is declar- 
ing other areas strictly ver- 
boten; “ look but don’t touch.” 

To emphasize this second point, 
Buchan wants to get ideas for 
signs saying in a new and dif- 
ferent way, “ Keep off brother.” 


The signs should be 25 letters 
or less. Some examples of what 
might win are: “‘ I’m a tender 
bud, let me grow;’”’ “* Don’t 
tread on me;” “ I’1] be keen 
when I’m green.” 

Winners of the contest will 
be announced immediately after 
their Easter vacation and their 
ideas will be used in the signs 
with which Buchan hopes the 
students will defend his newly 
planted lawns. . 
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RAY DOHERTY 


Continued from page 1 


and dean of students at the 
time weren’t amused and wanted 
to confiscate the papers. 

“In retrospect, compared 
to what people do today, it was 
quite harmless,’ Doherty said. 
“But the editor of The Michael- 
man at the time was reprimand- 
ed and disciplined for putting it 
out.” 

Rev. Brian Cummings said 
that Doherty’s “experience as a 
student himself grounds him in 
the history of the institution.” 


¢ He’s just a 
thoroughly decent 
person who projects 
that decency and 
his sense of care for 
individuals very well.@ 


# 
é 


President John Neuhauser 


Doherty has _ personally 
witnessed some of the college’s 
watershed moments, the biggest 
of which, in his opinion, was the 
college going co-ed in 1970. 

“T think we’re a much bet- 
ter college since we’ve gone 
co-ed,” Doherty said. 
“T think generally the 
women added a kind 
of humanizing effect 
to the all-male atmo- 
sphere which would 
get a little wild at 


times. I mean, it may still get 
wild, but it does seem like the 
women have been a great influ- 
ence; 

After graduation, Doherty 
entered into the Marine Corps, 
where he applied the journalistic 
talents he had acquired through 
The Michaelman. [St. Michael’s 
had no formal journalism de- 
partment at the time.] Rather 
than being sent to fight in the 
Korean War, Doherty worked 
in a newsw-gathering capacity. 
Journalism probably saved 
his life, he re- 
flects. 

Doherty 
said that 
“like a lot 
of Catholic 
kids, when 
VeOnUsa Tne 
young and if 
you've been 
exposed to 
Catholic educa- 
tion, you think 
about the priest- 
hood.” But it 
wasn’t 
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until his time on active duty in 
the Marine Corps that he made 
the decision to join the priest- 
hood, and more specifically the 
Society of St. Edmund. 

The Edmundites make up an 
exclusive Catholic society, com- 
prised of fewer than 40 priests 
worldwide, with St. Michael’s 
being the only Edmundite col- 
lege in the world. There are cur- 
rently eight Edmundite priests 
and one Edmundite brother re- 
siding on St. Michael’s campus, 
with Doherty and Cummings 
being actively involved in Cam- 
pus Ministry. 

“T think of [the Edmundites] 

as a group of missionaries 

who have a certain 

real specialty in 
being _hospita- 
ble,’ President 
John Neuhaus- 
er said. “They 
are welcoming, 
they are not a 
critical order, 
they are really 
there to be with 
the people and 
help the peo- 
ple 


in any way that the people think 
they need help.” 

This is the type of attitude 
that Doherty brought back to the 
college’s campus after receiving 
his Edmundite education. 

“He’s a wonderful guy to 
talk to; he’s not a judgmental 
character in any way,” Neuhaus- 
er said. “I think students who 
meet with him find him very 
accepting of who you are. He’s 
just a thoroughly decent person 
who projects that decency and 
his sense of care for individuals 
very well.” 

Doherty spent nine years 
as director of an Edmundite 
program for youths in Enders 
Island, Conn., and it wasn’t un- 
til 1967 that he returned to St. 
Michael’s and he then served as 
the director of Campus Ministry 
for 13 years. After that he spent 
two more years in Connecticut, 
then worked as chaplain at Rice 
Memorial High School in South 
Burlington. He then worked in 
England for two years, before 
his final return to St. Michael’s. 
He has been at the college ever 
since, initially working with Jer- 
ry Flanagan in the admissions 
office, but now he is helping out 
part-time with Campus Minis- 
try, while also preaching at 
weekday and Sunday litur- 
gies. 





“TDoherty] is a steady influence 
on Campus Ministry in his inter- 
action with students and a great 
resource for all of us who work 
here,” Cummings said. 

Junior Marc Massery said 
that although he doesn’t have 
a personal relationship with 
Doherty, he has observed that 
the 81-year-old priest remembers 
the name of every student he’s 
ever met. 

Neuhauser said that, given 
Doherty’s more prominent role 
in Campus Ministry in past de- 
cades, he still has many close 
ties to St. Michael’s alumni. 

Doherty “epitomizes the 
phrase ‘sound mind, sound 
body’ in his discipline of prayer 
and physical exercise,’ Cum- 
mings said. Neuhauser added 
that “we all should be in such 
great shape at 81.” 

Doherty is often seen biking 
around campus at night or cross- 
country skiing in the winter. 

“T try to take care of myself, 
healthwise,” Doherty said. “I am 
pretty faithful to exercise, and 
don’t overeat, don’t smoke or 
drink, so I think I can go on as 
long as my genes will hold up. I 
enjoy being on the campus. It’s 
been a good life for me.” 


Photo by Samantha Merrill 
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Continued from page 9 


“T was, like, ‘Oh my God, I’m 
out of luck,” Noonan said. “I’m 
never going to find a job. The 
beginning of school was coming.” 

When she finally became 
employed as a teacher’s aide in 
a Boston public school, she was 
laid off after a year because of 
budget cuts. However, Noonan 
was then hired by St. Peter Acad- 
emy in south Boston as a 6th 
grade teacher at the beginning of 
this school year. She describes 
her entire job search as tedious, 
but she said some good things 
came out of it in the end. 

“Tf anything, the best thing 
is that you get the experience of 
interviewing,” Noonan said. 

Clary said a good way for 
students to start acquiring ex- 
periences is to attend the Career 
Symposium held once per se- 
mester or the career fairs put on 
by the Office of Career Develop- 
ment and then follow up with the 
alumni volunteers. Mike Jablon- 
ski, a senior and the Founders 
Society alumni coordinator, 
organized the Nov. 4 Career 
Symposium, which he said was 


attended by around 110 students. 

Jablonski said the main 
theme of the Career Symposium 
was networking. St. Michael’s 
alumni attend the symposium to 
refer students to possible intern- 
ships and job opportunities. He 
said many students do not know 
about the opportunities the lib- 
eral studies curriculum lays out 
ahead of them. 

“T feel like a lot of kids have 
this false notion that they have to 
find something exact for a career 
path in their major,” Jablonski said. 
“Your major doesn’t have to decide 
it. Just be open to any opportuni- 
ties.” 

Seniors Lauren Southworth 
and Andrea Park attended the 
Career Symposium and _ said 
they walked away with a lot of 
helpful information from the 
panelists. Both are business ma- 
jors but have different minors 
and concentrations. Since Park 
stayed the entire time, she said 
she was able to network with 
people from Harvard Business 
School and Harvard Healthcare 
in Boston, which was benefi- 
cial for her. Southworth found 
the topics helpful, but left early 


MAILMAN 


Continued from page 11 


Students primarily corre- 
sponded with their friends and 
families through handwritten 
letters, while faculty wrote to 
their colleagues. On average, six 
or seven trays of letters arrived 
every day which took four or 
five hours to sort, he said. 

“Everybody got a ton of 
mail. The Internet as we know it 
didn’t exist, I brought a typewrit- 
er [to college] in 1989,” he said. 

People write fewer letters 
now. Students don’t get letters 
except from grandma who sends 
birthday cards, Goldsworthy said. 

An electronic scanning sys- 
tem with bar code readers has 
replaced hand-written package 
slips. Boxes including Amazon and 
Wal-Mart boxes are delivered daily. 

“The students are shoppers 
now, and that’s the purpose of the 
mailroom now, delivering hard 
goods,” Goldsworthy said. 


The number of parcels re- 
ceived by the mailroom is out- 
rageous, he said. The mailroom 
handles 35,000 pieces of mail a 
month, including about 500 let- 
ters a day. The rest is parcels. 

Keeping up with the technol- 
ogy in the print arena is the most 
challenging aspect of Goldswor- 
thy’s job, he said. Nine full-time 
employees were downsized to 
four over Goldsworthy’s career. 

“We have better equipment 
now, so we can handle more 
work more efficiently,” he said. 
“Prep work for printing stuff 
used to take hours.” 

Goldsworthy spent two days 
at the beginning of last week look- 
ing at new equipment and software 
to ensure that the mailroom and 
print shop are operating as quickly 
and efficiently as possible. 

“Keeping on top of that stuff 
is very challenging,” he said. “If 
we don’t, it’s really easy to be 
wasting money.” 





FEATURES 


Photos from St. Michael’s College website 






An aerial view of the St. Michael’s College class of 2010 during the graduation ceremony. Full-time employ- 
ment is currently held by 70% of the class. 


and later felt she did not give the 
symposium enough of a chance. 
“None of the panel speakers 
were in any of the work I wanted 
to go into, so I don’t know if I 
was sort of close-minded in that I 
thought that this isn’t what I want 
to be doing,” Southworth said. 
Bardier gave three pieces of 


The stresses of the mailroom 
are easily relieved with the help 
of a canine, he said. 

Goldsworthy has had three 
yellow Labradors that he brings 
to work. He currently owns, 
Kate, who notoriously growls at 


“| always feel odd 
“iflam walking 
past people and 
| don’t say ‘hello’ 
or ‘have a nice 
day.’ And it’s really 
easy when you 
have a dog with 
you. 7) 
George Goldsworthy 


those who enter. 

It all started with Jenny, 
Goldsworthy’s first dog, who he 
bought while working in the post 
office prior to becoming manager 


advice to students from the class 
of 2012 who will be starting 
their job searches soon: do your 
homework before you graduate, 
always stay connected to the St. 
Michael’s community and learn 
how to save money. 

“No matter how scared you 
are to graduate, no matter how 


of the print shop. He said he sim- 
ply began bringing her to work. 
However, his supervisor at the 
time initially didn’t like the idea. 

“I think there’s a few let- 
ters in my personal file that say, 
‘George needs to stop bringing 
his dog to work,” he said. 

With a little help from oth- 
ers on campus, Goldsworthy 
convinced his supervisor and 
others that having a dog was 
helpful for students. 

“It lowered everybody’s 
blood pressure,” he said. “It gave 
everyone a chance to blow off 
some steam with an animal and 
share empathy. Jenny unofficial- 
ly became the campus mascot.” 

Ever since then, he has 
brought his dog to work. 

“They’ve all had their own 
business card; that’s what hap- 
pens when dad works in the print 
shop,” Goldsworthy said, holding 
Kate’s card which reads “good- 
will ambassador.”Goldsworthy 
married Sarah, also a St. Mi- 
chael’s alumnus, in 1999. Their 
two kids, ages eight and 10, are 
eager to attend St. Michael’s too. 


frightening real life can be. . . go 
out into the world with the opti- 
mism and the positive mindset 
that St. Mike’s prepares you with 
and teaches you,” Bardier said. 


“We all bleed purple,” Gold- 
sworthy said with a laugh. 

He spends most of his free 
time coaching his kids’ soccer, 
baseball and basketball teams. He 
also plays with a wood bat on a 
men’s over-35 hardball team. 

“That was a lot of fun. Right 
now, with my family, it’s sports, 
sports, sports,” he said. “I run 
outta here to games.” 

Although Goldsworthy loves 
St. Michael’s, there is one thing 
he’d change if he could: he’d bring 
back intramural softball. The 
mailroom had a team and in 1997 
it won the championship. 

The sense of community and 
welcoming atmosphere attracted 
him to St. Michael’s. He instantly 
felt welcome and 20 years later 
remembers who smiled at him 
his first week of college. 

“Now, I try to be one of them. 
When I’m outside I always try to 
say hi to parents, visitors and stu- 
dents,” he said. “I always feel odd 
if I am walking past people and 
I don’t say ‘hello’ or ‘have a nice 
day. And it’s really easy when 
you have the dog with you.” 
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EDITORS’ PAGE 
Not Just Owners to Blame 


A response to a column about the NBA lockout 


EDITORIAL 


Do SOMETHING WorTH 
TALKING ABOUT 


St. Michael’s students: Have you participated 
in a rally, protest or sit-in in the last year? Have 
you ever? 

If you have, The Defender staff applauds you. 
If you haven’t, we encourage you to do so. 

The Nov. 4 sit-in at Essex High School is a 
prime example of the type of action that can and 
should be taken when a number of people are dis- 
satisfied with a policy or how an incident was 
handled by authorities. More than 300 students 
participated in a sit-in against bullying after a bi- 
sexual freshman was harassed by two students on 
Oct. 30. 

Jordan Rowell published a brief narrative 
about the incident and sit-in on a Facebook page 
dedicated to the sit-in. Rowell said the incident 
was deemed a hate crime and many students felt 
this was the final straw — bullying had become 
too big an issue at Essex High. 

The Burlington Free Press reported that sev- 
eral Essex students said teachers often fail to talk 
about bullying during the school year. Outraged, 
students organized and spoke out in a powerful 
way. 

Such an action, particularly by high school 
students, is commendable. 

What have you done lately that is commend- 
able? 

In previous issues we have reported on vari- 
ous clubs pushing for change, such as Food Jus- 
tice’s campaign for fair-trade and meatless Mon- 
days. We have also published several columns 
describing service trips and political actions. A 
number of students traveled to D.C. to protest the 
Tar Sands pipeline as well as to join the Occupy 
Wall Street ranks. However, these numbers are 
not as strong as the 300 at Essex High School. 

Many of our editorials this semester have 
urged activism, particularly using The Defend- 
er as a forum. This week we urge you to join a 
group to work toward a goal—whether it be to 
raise awareness or to change a policy. Voicing 
personal opinions is useful, but working with an 
entire group is even more powerful. You will be 
heard in a much different way. 

If you do not feel strongly about a current 
issue, you’re not educated enough about current 
events. Start reading, listening and asking ques- 
tions—become involved and get active. Essex 
students have set a standard — follow their lead. 


--Kelley Bureau, Editor 





The column “Stop Being Greedy,” by 
Quaron Pinckney in the Oct. 25 issue of 
The Defender ignored the facts behind the 
NBA lockout. Yes, the owners are wealthy 
outside of basketball. But the staggering 
monetary losses accrued by more than 20 
teams over the span of the past collective 
bargaining agreement necessitates whole- 
sale changes to the system. 

For example, during the 2009-2010 
season, the league had net losses which 
accumulated to $340 million, according 
to the NBA. Twenty-three of the league’s 
30 teams lost money during that season. 
The total salaries of NBA players during 
2010-2011 were nearly $1.5 billion. Con- 
trary to what the column stated, players 
make far more money than owners do by 
being involved with the NBA. The players 
have too large a cut of the league’s profits. 
NBA owners aren’t running charities and 
shouldn’t be expected to lose money while 
the players profit to such extremes. 

New Jersey Net Deron Williams 
made almost $15 million last season, and 
has made more than $40 million over his 


Letters to 
the Editor 


The Defender will 
publish all legitimate 
and signed letters to 
the editor. Please 
keep letters under 450 
words and understand 
that all submissions to 
The Defender undergo 
editing for journalistic 
style, grammar, spelling, 
taste and sometimes 
length. 





six-year career. His deal with Besiktas will 
pay him, at most, $3.5 million. Clearly, he=: 
is not playing in Turkey forthe money. © 

The real losers in the lockout are not: 
the owners, players or the fans. Instead, 
the people most hurt are the stadium work- 
ers and local businesses that will see huge 
drop-offs in work and customers, respec- 
tively. These businesses are largely based 
on NBA games and the foot traffic they 
bring. Without NBA games, it will inevi- 
tably lead to many of them closing across 
the nation. ‘ 

Currently, the owners and players: 
are stuck over how to divide the league’s 
profits. Players are holding steadfastly at. 
52.5 percent, down from 57 in the previous 
agreement, while the owners are sticking 
to an equal split. Owners and players have 
equal roles in the ongoing NBA lockout, 
which, as Pinckney pointed out is extend- 
ing beyond those directly involved in the 
negotiations. 


Paul Palladino, Class of 2014 





Artwork by Lindsey Goudreau 
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Along the twist- 
ing roads of east- 
ern Kentucky there 
are few businesses, 
government social 
services or public 
transportation. Hills, 
trailers and poverty 
loom for miles amid 

Liz friendly Southern- 

Kendall ers exhibiting few 

signs of ever hav- 

ing left the hills of Appalachia. Besides 

the billboards promoting chain fast-food 

restaurants, no trace of modernization 

is present. Listening to the tragic stories 

from local citizens of the illicit prescrip- 

tion drug trade in this neglected part of 

America only adds to the desperation and 

depression visibly present in the hills of 
eastern Kentucky. 

As I departed Vermont for Ken- 
tucky with nine other St. Michael’s vol- 
unteers in mid-March, we were prepared 
for a busy week of home improvement 
and construction projects. As most of us 
previously researched, I was prepared 
for the poverty, isolation and unemploy- 
ment. One in 10 individuals in eastern 
Kentucky completes college as few jobs 
in the region require a college education. 
The coal mines generally provide a start- 
ing salary of $60,000, and outside of min- 
ing, the illegal prescription drug trade 


UEST 
COLUMNIST 





COLUMNS 
A Forgotten Region of America 


provides the greatest earning potential in 
the region. Still, there is a positive side to 
the region as blue-grass music, American 
flags and genuine, human kindness are all 
just as evident. 

Upon arriving, however, a different 
world was presented to us. The previous 
research I had done proved true, but the 
remoteness and jagEeeeee 
alienation of 
the region from § 
the rest of the 
state and the 
country was 
frightening. 
As the wealthy 
Lexington 
horse farms 
we drove past 
transformed 
into scattered Fe 
small family == 
cemeteries and 
white wooden 
Baptist churches filled with churchgoers 
on that Sunday morning we entered a re- 
gion that hadn’t appeared to have changed 
in 30 years. The hospital emergency room 
nearest to us for that week was 40 minutes 
away, and in the wintertime, the roads can 
be so dangerous to travel that school bus- 
es have the option of refusing to pick up 
students. 

The compounds that entire extended 





Photo courtesy of Liz Kendall. be 


families live in are scattered around every 
turn. The twisting roads were dizzying 
and when I spoke with a local citizen re- 
garding them, she responded; “You nev- 
er get used to them.” The families high 
in the hills who lack adequate roads to 
their homes and live far from neighbors 
and resources endure an extreme poverty 

that sadly still 


# exists in the 
United States. 
"= Besides the 


cheap land and 
natural beauty 
surrounding 
these trailers 
in valleys, the 
families are of- 
ten decimated 
by the poverty 
that they did 
not choose to 
born into, 
and depression 

is often the end result 
The easily available prescription 
drugs in eastern Kentucky fuel addictions. 
According to the Portland Press Herald, 
the pharmaceutical company Purdue 
Pharma sold major amounts of Oxycon- 
tin in the late ’90s to doctors in eastern 
Kentucky, an area filled with coal mine 
injuries and government health care de- 
pendency. Beginning in the early 2000s, 


prescription drug addiction engulfed cen- 
tral Appalachia, and in 2002, one in four 
Oxycontin overdose deaths in the U.S. oc- 
curred in eastern Kentucky. Sadly, the ad- 
diction has increased in recent years and, 
according to ABC News, the region has 
a prescription drug abuse rate two times 
higher than New York City’s. 

The land is one of many paradoxes, 
with trash, burned barns and buildings, 
trailers and a general lack of moderniza- 
tion alongside an abundance of American 
(and Confederate) flags. There’s also deep 
human pride amid great natural beauty 
and cheery daffodils. This is a confus- 
ing region and one that needs more than 
the limited government assistance it re- 
ceives. Awareness about the region must 
be raised. In one of the wealthiest coun- 
tries on earth, our own domestic poverty 
cannot be overlooked. 


Kendall is a sophomore journalism 
major and can be contacted at ekendall@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 


Time to Take a Stand, Do Something! 


By Liam Callahan 
Guest Columnist 


Unless your dorm room is located under a rock, 
you’ve heard of Occupy Wall Street or the tar sands ac- 
tion. You may have just heard about them in passing, 
you may have read something about them or you might 
have studied the issues surrounding each. When it comes 
down to it, though, how much time have we devoted to 
these two pressing issues of the day? 

We are all intelligent college students; we know 
things, sure, but our greatest skill is our ability to learn. 
We have the capability to read about, analyze and think 
critically about complex issues in the world today; as far 
as human history goes, we are incredibly fortunate be- 
ings. Beyond our skills, we are lucky enough to live in 
an age where the world’s information is literally at our 
fingertips. 

But with our knowledge, skills and technology come 
great responsibility. Every day we go to class and learn 
more about the world, yet so many of us remain com- 
placent. We must realize that knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge is pointless — knowledge must be put into ac- 
tion. The more we learn about the world around us, the 
more we should be pushed for change. As always, the 
clichéd Ghandi quote holds true: “‘be the change you wish 


to see.” But when I say be, I don’t mean be tomorrow, or 
be in a couple of months when it’s convenient, or be in a 
few years when you graduate, I mean be the change you 
wish to see today. 

Right now we are the most important people in the 
world because we’re the ones who have to live it the lon- 
gest. The exploitation of our planet is leaving an incred- 
ible mess - one that our generation will be responsible for 
cleaning up. The damage to the atmosphere after the Tar 
Sands “carbon bomb” is unleashed, the potential collapse 
of our oil-fueled civilization as oil supplies dwindle, the 
rising seas and their subsequent damage to port cities- all 
things that we will have to deal with in our lifetime. This 
stuff is not a joke and this stuff is not a lie. 

For those who still have doubts, it all comes down 
to whom you trust. If you trust the world’s foremost cli- 
mate scientists, then you’d know that 98 percent of them 
believe that man is unequivocally altering the climate. If 
you listen to politicians, many of whom financially or po- 
litically benefit from oil, coal and natural gas industries, 
then you certainly would have your doubts. 

All I am asking is that you put your $160,000 brain 
to work and reanalyze what is going on in the world 
around you and then, with that knowledge, take action. 
Take action however you see fit — occupy Wall Street, 
lobby against the tar sands pipeline or just take action on 


campus through social justice-oriented clubs — whatever 
you do, though, please just do something. 


Callahan is a senior major and can be contacted at 
Icallahan@mail.smcvt.edu. 





Photo by J im Hughes. 
Protestors gather for the Occupy Burlington movement in 
City Hall Park on Oct. 28. 
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CALENDAR 


November 8 - November 13 
— Ow Campuy 


DO TELL...A Story of War — Thursday, Nov. 10 at 6 p.m. in 
the St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell Room. Afghanistan and life under 
“Don’t Ask Don’t Tell,” as told by U.S. Army photojournalist The Ground Water Up Project — Tuesday, Nov. 8 
Robert Holland, ’07. at 6:30 p.m. in the St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell Room. A 
documentary film about the water crisis in Delhi, India, 
followed by a discussion led by two of the producers. 
International Festival — Saturday, Nov. 12 at 5 p.m. in the Presented by Environmental Studies, Global Studies, 
Tarrant Recreation Center. Festival features cuisine from around Office of Sustainability and Green Up. 
the world and performances by a wide array of dance groups: 
West and Central African, Celtic, Latin, Indian and Middle 
Eastern, and Ghanaian Drumming. Admission is free for St. Mi- 
chael’s students with student ID; $5 for adults and $3 for children 
ages 4 and over. 


Beginning Hot Yoga — Wednesday, Nov. 9, 5 - 6 p.m. at North End 
Studio B in Burlington, $10. Is it getting hot in here? Yogis practice in 


a heated studio to enhance stretching and 
reduce tension. 


Knit Night — Wednesday, Nov. 9, 6 — 
8 p.m. at Phoenix Books in Essex, free. 
Crafty needleworkers (crocheters, too), 
share their talents and company as they 
spin yarn. 


Meditation Flash Mob — Friday, Nov. 
11, 12 p.m. at the University of Vermont 
Davis Center. People in more than 200 
cities across the globe exude inner peace, 
strength and happiness in a half-hour 
meditation followed by a “sound bath.” 


Burlington-Area Scrabble Club — 
Sunday, Nov. 13, 12:30 - 5 p.m. at Mc- 
Clure Multi-Generational Center in Burl- 
ington. Free. Triple-letter-square seekers 
spell out winning words. New players 
welcome. 


The Machine (Pink Floyd tribute) — 
Friday, Nov.11, 9 p.m. at Higher Ground 
Ballroom in South Burlington. 


Barefoot Truth (including two St. 
Michael’s alumni) — Performing an 
acoustic show Saturday, Nov. 12, 7 p.m. and then a rock show at 10:30 
p.m. at Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington. 





If you’ve walked 





GUEST through Alliot _ this 


COLt MNIST 


3 week, you’ve probably 
noticed something is 
different. If you’re the 
type of person who 
walks through the lob- 





F) your meal and go, you 
Nora may not have noticed 
Stoelting this elephant in the 
room. But if you’re 
a little more observant, you’ve probably 
seen a blatantly obvious, energy-sucking, 
loud, flashy vending machine. Touch a 
couple buttons on a screen and America’s 
favorite accessory comes out: plastic. 
I’ve watched the reactions of stu- 
dents as they pass the machine because 
it is almost impossible to ignore. Stu- 
dents marvel at it as if it contains the so- 
lution to world hunger or has the ability 
to reverse global warming. Too bad all 
it does is spit out corporate logos and a 
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COLUMNS 
Swooning Over Plastic 


because it is new and flashy, but take a 
minute to think about what you're seeing. 

This new vending machine is indica- 
tive of American consumerist values that 








Touch a couple 

of buttons on 

a screen and 
America’s favorite 
accessory comes 
out: plastic. 5 
Nora Stoelting, ’14 











we as a college have the power to move 
away from. If anything, vending ma- 
chines should be scaled down to be less 
appealing, not more. Or at least contain 


swoon over this incredibly expensive and 
wasteful machine yet a lecture on human 
rights would never fill McCarthy. Per- 
haps_ the institution shouldn’t have pur- 
chased the vending, but we as students 
are in a unique position as advocates 
and shapers of school policy. We have to 
start with ourselves. 

Make a conscious decision to pur- 
chase or not purchase something for a 
reason that means something to you; 
whether it’s because of the corporation 
it supports, the materials it contains, the 
distance it has traveled or the people it 
affects. No matter what, it is powerful 
and important if it is for a reason—your 
reason. So, next time the flashing lights 
and graphics are screaming your name 
as you walk into Alliot, reconsider what 
your bottle of water says about what you 
believe in. 


Stoelting is a sophomore and can be 
contacted at nstoelting@mail.smcvt.edu. 


bottle that will probably sit in a landfill reusable bottles. 
for ages. I understand stopping to look It’s a shame that college students 








Photo by Lizzie Tribble 


The Phantom Tollbooth Celebrates 50 years 
The Book Remains A Children’s Classic 


“The Phantom Tollbooth,” 
by Norton Juster with illustra- 
tions by Jules Feiffer is reveling in 
its 50 year since its publication 
in 1961. The “accidental mas- 
terpiece” as described by Juster, 
follows the adventures of Milo, a 
chronically bored child who looks 
; em at his shoes when he walks to and 

Alexander from school, always wishing he 

were somewhere he wasn’t. 
One day he finds a mysteri- 
ous package in his room, containing a tollbooth 
and a note: “For Milo, who has plenty of time.” Pay- 
ing the toll and driving through with his electric toy 
car, Milo enters the Lands Beyond, meeting Tock 
the watchdog who saves him from the Doldrums. 

As Milo and Tock drive to places like Diction- 
opolis and Digitopolis, Milo learns that things are 
not always what they seem while meeting the tallest 
midget and the smallest giant who are one and the 
same; what the world would be without colors after 
misconducting the colorful symphony; how impor- 
tant spelling and words are when the word market- 
place in Dictionopolis crashes, making it impossible 
to understand anyone; and how everything to be 
learned has a purpose, which affects everything and 
everyone. 

Azaz the Unabridged, King of Dictionopolis 
lets Milo talk himself into saving the princesses 
Rhyme and Reason (without whom the Kingdom 
of Wisdom will forever remain in chaos). The pair 





were banished from the kingdom after deciding that 
words and numbers were equally important, infuri- 
ating the two rulers. 

In the Oct. 17 edition of the New Yorker, the 
piece “Broken Kingdom: Fifty years of The Phan- 
tom Tollbooth” by Adam Gopnik seems to con- 
clude that Juster is communicating the necessity for 
a liberal education. In the children’s classic, Milo 
discovers that focusing on only one discipline and 
seeing things from only one vantage point is one of 
the reasons why the kingdom is in shambles, as each 
king argues for the superiority of words and num- 
bers. Paying his toll and entering the Kingdom of 
Wisdom, Milo discovers that his life can be an edu- 
cation if only he opened his eyes, paid attention and 
sought understanding. 

The passing of Halloween marks our induction 
into November, and nearly half the sunshine hours 
of its predecessor. Cold, dark and achromatic, with 
not even snow or colorful leaf piles to aid in dis- 
traction from tedious tasks, this lackluster month is 
potentially a cruel doldrum between midterms and 
finals. While walking to class, it can be easy to lose 
oneself in the color, pattern, make and wear of one’s 
shoes, rather than acknowledge the skeletal resem- 
blance of trees strewn across campus and the hap- 
penings around one’s person. 


Spinelli is a senior journalism major and can 
be contacted at aspinelli@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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COLUMNS 


FEEL BETTER FAST: IS STRESS THE SAME FOR 
ME &S IT IS FOR YOU? NOT NECESSARILY! 

















By Mary Masson 
Mental Health Task Force 


So what’s different about stress in college? After all, 
you’ve had stress before and you have managed it well 
enough to get to college. You’ve juggled school work, social 
commitments and maybe athletic responsibilities. You’ve 
probably had a job on top of all of that. But here you are now, 
floundering. Perhaps you’re not focusing on work, or you’re 
eating more (or less) than you should and are feeling anxious 
and worried. You are not alone! 

Here are some tips to help you deal with the different 
stressors you may encounter, brought to you by the Mental 
Health Task Forces at St. Michael’s College and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

FIRST-YEAR FLOUNDERING 

This is a year of transitional stress. You may be sharing 
a room for the first time or meeting people you don’t seem 
to click with. You may be wondering why winter is so long 
in Vermont! You’re eating and sleeping patterns may have 
changed, and your academic load may be overwhelming. 

The concept you need to master in your first year is bal- 
ance. Get help with time management and plan your week. 
Make good nutrition and adequate rest a priority. It’s impor- 
tant to get out and exercise every day, especially as the days 
get shorter. 

Get involved! There are many clubs and activities on 
campus. Try some out and see what the right fit is for you. 

And as always, seek help if you need it. There are many 





















people willing to listen and offer support: your RA, Student 
Health Services, the Office of Personal Counseling, the Of- 
fice of New Student Programming, Campus Ministry and 
your academic advisor. 

FACING THE SOPHOMORE SLUMP 

So you’re back for round two! And you should know it 
all by now, right? Well...maybe not. It’s not unusual for soph- 
omores to.experience a whole new set of stressors. You may 
have to declare a major, consider internships, study abroad 
or engage in other activities that will support your academic 
goals. 

Expanding your coping mechanisms is key to your sec- 
ond-year success. If you didn’t need to reach out for support 
in your first year, it’s not too late to connect with on-campus 
resources now! 

JUGGLING IT ALL AS A JUNIOR 

It was the best of times...It was the worst of times. 
Sound familiar? Usually students really hit their stride dur- 
ing their junior year. Friendships have solidified, you know 
what classes to take and you may even know how to cook on 
your own. But wait...you may want to change your major and 
you don’t know how to tell your parents. You may be facing 
the reality that you may not be graduating in four years. You 
may even need to take a break from college. 

Now is the time to learn to assert who you are and set 
your goals and talents into place. 

Utilize your academic advisor and the Office of Career 
Counseling to help you navigate through these issues. Talk 
with others who have gone through this and let them help 
guide you. 

SENIORITIS, SAYING GOODBYE 

You’ve made it! You are heading out into the “real 
world.” Will you join the work force? Graduate school? The 

Peace Corps? The circus? Go back home? You may have 
some stressful questions: How will I pay for my student 
loans? Was college worth it for me? Will I like what I do 
for work? Will I find work? 

Stay focused on the present and enjoy the remain- 
der of your year at St. Michael’s. If you haven’t already, 
take time to explore every inch of the college and 
surrounding area. Again, use the resources on this 
campus to help support you through this transitional 

time. And know that you are not alone. 


Remember, you can always use Ulifeline as 
a resource for your mental health needs. You 
can access it at www. Ulifeline.org. 





Lack of 
Condoms on 
a Catholic 


Campus 


By Katie Brady 


Recently, a certain college policy with 
regard to the availability of contraception 
on campus has come to my attention. After 
looking through last spring’s issues of The 
Defender, I noticed this is not a new contro- 
versy. I am writing this open letter to civilly 
continue this discussion and to inform first- 
year students of the issue. 

When I learned that the St. Michael’s 
health center, unlike those at most colleges 
and universities, is not allowed to make con- 
doms available to students, I was alarmed. 
Though I do recognize the religious affilia- 
tion of the college, I thought the overwhelm- 
ing scientific evidence in support of this form 
of contraception would have outweighed its 
so-called “immorality.” 

According to The Defender’s sex and 
relationships survey last year, the vast major- 
ity — 83.6 percent — of St. Michael’s students 
are sexually active. Therefore, St. Michael’s 
is probably like most college campuses — a 
breeding ground for sexually transmitted 
infections. Because of the stigma associ- 
ated with actually going to the store to buy 
condoms, many students may not bother us- 
ing contraceptives. By providing condoms 
in health services or residence halls, it is a 
statement of fact that this problem could be 
greatly mitigated. 

Hiding behind religious tradition is not 
an acceptable argument for allowing the stu- 
dent population to remain at risk for sexu- 
ally transmitted infections. These Catholic 
traditions support the same “values” that are 
responsible for the death of millions of A fri- 
cans because of AIDS. Does St. Michael’s 
really want to send out a message in support 
these ludicrous ideas that clearly do muc!l 
more harm than good? 

I welcome any argumentative responses 
to this letter, but I think it is important to 
remember that as members of a progressive 
college, we should not allow ourselves to sit 
in the darkness of tradition. Let an examina- 
tion of logic, health and reality be our guides 
in doing what is best for St. Michael’s. 


Brady is a first-year stu- 
dent and can be contacted at 
kbrady2@mail.smcvt.edu 
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A Face for Masculinity 


By Matthew Rogers 
Guest Columnist 


In any debate about feminism and 
women’s rights, the discussion almost 
invariably turns to empowering women. 
While this conversation is undoubtedly a 
necessary one, it ignores that our society 
socializes men in a potentially danger- 
ous way. Empowering women without an 
adjustment in our collective conception 
of masculinity is unlikely to yield the de- 
sired result of true equality. It is address- 
ing the symptoms of the problem, rather 
than the cause. 

Gender is not inborn; it is construct- 
ed. Masculinity especially is an unstable 
and fragile state, wholly dependant on the 
validation of other men. Men are eternally 
self-policing. This internal regulation is 
marked by a deep-seated homophobia, 
though often in a less traditional sense of 
the word. The sociologist Michael Kim- 
mel argues that homophobia can be un- 
derstood not only as an irrational aversion 
to homosexuality but as a fear of being 
perceived to be gay. We can avoid this 
perception only by conforming to mas- 
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culine stereotypes of toughness and viril- 
ity and by distancing ourselves from that 
which is feminine. Compliance is effec- 
tively mandatory; deviation is often pun- 
ished harshly by ridicule and ostracism. 
That struggle for validation came in 
high school for me. For my apathy and in- 


ducive to sexual violence. In the discus- 
sion of rape particularly, men’s attitudes 
toward, and beliefs about, women tend to 
be the focal point. Men are indeed brought 
up with certain beliefs about the nature 
of women. Just as importantly, however, 
men are brought up with a conception 
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By defining masculinity in this way, 
society creates a series of conditions con- 
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not hold an instant cure. However, if we 
as a society ever achieve equality, it will 
be through cooperation. Just as men are 
part of the problem, men must be a part 
of the solution. Empowering women is 
a necessary first step, and undoubtedly 
changing the definition of femininity will 
impact the definition of masculinity. But 
to address this problem unilaterally is not 
enough, and this deficit in the conversa- 
tion is detrimental to the cause. 


Rogers is a sophomore journalism 
and sociology major. He can be contacted 
at mrogers@mail.smcvt.edu. 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 


LEONARDO'S 


Fresh Quality Pizzo 


TR + 
API Toma , VEGETARIAN / courMe 


LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 
SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50 LG 
ADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 

GARLIC $3.75 

CHEESY $4.75 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 PLUS TAX 


FRESH SALADS 
GARDEN $4.75 
GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Gariic, 
italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 


Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 
Cheeses 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 
Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 
Blended Cheeses 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 


Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 


and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 
PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
Olives 
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Crossword 


ACROSS 


1. Deadbolt 

5. A woman of refinement 
10. Chew on 

14. Monster 

15. Not below 

16. Indian music 

17. Winged 

18. Go-between 

20. Put into a bank account 
22. Armed combat 

23. Resort 

24. Collection of maps 

25. A charge of misconduct 
in office 

32. Minuscule 

33. Strange 

34. Welcome __ 

37. Coastal raptor 

38. Deadly 

39. Tibetan monk 

40. Encountered 

41. Choral work 

42. A seal 

43. Excitant 

45. Stores 

49. Computer key 

50. Guards 

53. Not figurative 

57. Chanting 

59. Part portrayed 


60. Biblical garden 

61. Old gold coin 

62. Bit 

63. Stringed instrument 
64. Foe 

65. Berserk 


DOWN 


1. Burden 
2. Gawk at 
3. Crummy 
4. A liquid fuel 
5. Lunatic 
6. Assist 
7. Canine 
8. Affirm 
9. Prefix meaning "After" 
or "Beyond" 
10. Payola 
11. Birth-related 
12. Ancient Greek marketplace 
13. Merchandise 19. Angered 
21. Neuter 
25. Detail 
26. No more than 
27. Confined 
28. A low evergreen shrub 
29. Almost 40 inches 
30. Muse of love poetry 
31. Zero 





34. Wise men 


35. Dogfish 

36. After-bath powder 
38. Coxcomb 

39. A type of bacterium 
41. A stone craftsman 
42. Sediment 

44. Delicate 

45. Patter 

46. Easy to use 

47. Playful aquatic animal 
48. Lying facedown 

51. Stow, as cargo 

52. Render senseless 
53. Farm soil 

54. Chamber 

55. Countertenor 

56. A source of seepage 
58. Frozen water 
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Sports Section Needs Coaches to Cooperate 


Many of us at St. Michael’s complain 
about not having enough school spirit 
or enough fans in the stands — both stu- 
dents and faculty alike. It is such an issue 
that the school has hired Carlos Vega, a 
marketing intern to help increase school 
spirit, and there have been improvements 
since his arrival. 

But we as a community are nowhere 
near the level of support that we should be 
showing toward our student-athletes. 

I’ve done my best to have a well- 
rounded sports section this semester as 
sports editor. But there’s only so much I 
can do on my own, without source par- 
ticipation. 

Everyone asks why basketball and 
hockey get so much attention in the paper. 


I agree it is unfair for these teams to 
receive most of the attention, regardless of 
the fact that they are the only two sports 
generating revenue on campus. 

For this issue of The Defender, I sent 
an email to all head coaches. Pete Han- 
son, our photo manager and | attempted to 
preview all winter sports teams, hoping to 
include a full page photo spread. Unfortu- 
nately, only three of the eight coaches re- 
sponded — men’s and women’s basketball 
and men’s ice hockey. 

Perhaps this is why the spotlight 
shines on the basketball and hockey pro- 
grams — they participate. 

Trying to get interviews from the fac- 
ulty and administration at St. Michael’s is 
like pulling teeth, and it shouldn’t be. As 


SPORTS 


ss: 


student journalists, we work hard to pub- 
lish quality, newsworthy stories that are 
relevant to our community. The begin- 
ning of the winter sports season is some- 
thing that should be covered. However, 
without the necessary sources we cannot 
do our job — report the college news. 

To the coaches who did respond: I 
thank you. As a former student-athlete, 
I know that your athletes will appreci- 
ate your dedication to improving campus 
participation. They will appreciate you 
more for cooperating. It’s tough to get ex- 
cited for a home game when we are at a 
home disadvantage. Maybe stories in The 
Defender will help improve home atten- 
dance. 

To the coaches who didn’t respond: 





SES 


it is unfair to your student-athletes be- 
cause we will not be able to provide an 
overview of your teams. This would have 
been a step toward trying to get students 
to attend games for every sport. This was 
a chance to get people excited about all 
sports at St. Michael’s — not just basket- 
ball and hockey. 

But instead, we have failed once 
again as an institution to help support our 
student-athletes. Win or lose, our student- 
athletes deserve recognition for their hard 
work and efforts, just as regular students 
are recognized for their achievements. 
When will this climate change? 








Men’s Basketball Expects Success Despite Rookies 


game against UVM on Oct. 29. 





Photo by Quaron Pi 
First-year Michael Thompson drives to the hoop for a layup in an exhibition 


By Jason Moore 
Staff Writer 


Six first-years from across 
the country have replaced four 
seniors who graduated and 
four players who left the St. 


i Michael’s men’s _ basketball 


team prior to the start of last 
season. 

The team is ranked sixth 
in the Northeast-10 preseason 
coaches’ poll, in a conference 
comprised of 16 teams. 

Michael Harding is in his 
second season as head coach. 
Last season was the team’s 
most successful campaign 
in four years, ending with a 
67-54 Northeast-10 quarterfi- 
nal playoff loss to top-ranked 
Bentley University. But the 
new faces will provide a 
change in the make-up of this 
year’s squad, Harding said. 

“Since I’ve been in the 
league, the oldest, smartest 
teams have always been the 
most successful,’ Harding 
said. “This year there’s no 
question we’re more talented, 
but I wouldn’t say we have ex- 
perience and smarts.” 

The exhibition game on 
Oct. 29 against the Univer- 
sity of Vermont did not go as 


well as Harding had hoped on 
the scoreboard, losing 64-31, 
but it was not a complete loss, 
he said. “As successful as we 
were last year in the UVM 
game (L, 69-60), I feel like we 
probably got more out of this 
year’s game,” Harding said. “T 
think we got a first-hand expe- 
rience about how well we have 
to execute to be successful.” 

Being under the lights for 
the first time at the collegiate 
level had varying effects on 
the first-years. 

“There are definitely some 
nerves that played a role,” said 
first-year Dom Ditlefsen of 
Portland, Ore., who played 22 
minutes in the game. “Coming 
from high school to a stage of 
5,000 people watching you, 
it’s a reality check. The pace 
and demand of the game is 
so much higher than what I’m 
used to.” 

First-year player Michael 
Thompson of Rosedale, N-Y., 
started the game at the power 
forward slot, racking up 27 
minutes of action. He had a 
different perspective on the 
game. 

“Once we started warm- 
ing up, all the jitters went 


away,’ he said. 

Harding said the team will 
focus on selflessness, taking 
the spotlight off inexperience, 
while highlighting the concept 
of team-oriented basketball. 

“We never think about 
ourselves. It’s always, what 
can I do to help the guy next 
to me,” said senior Tom Ward, 
one of the team’s two captains. 

First-years are given two 
practice jerseys upon making 
the team, members of the first- 
year class said. Although they 
are on the team roster, they 
have to earn their game jer- 
seys, Harding added. 

Harding has _ recruited 
these first-years from Oregon, 
Minnesota, Florida, Delaware 
and New York. He credited the 
hard work and dedication of 
his staff in finding these play- 
ers and convincing them to 
come to St. Michael’s. Hard- 
ing singled out Josh Meyer, 
calling him one of the best 
recruiters in the Northeast-10 
Conference. 


See BASKETBALL on 
page 25 
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Continued from page 24 


Harding added that it is 
necessary for St. Michael’s 
to find prospects in areas 
other than New England be- 
cause the school competes 
for the same players as pe- 
rennial powerhouses such as 
Bentley University and St. 
Anselm’s College. 

Darren Glover, a first- 
year from Wayzata, Minn., 
was injured for most of the 
pre-season and has not yet 
earned his jersey. 

“This week is my last 
week to earn my number and 
hopefully earn the chance to 
play St. Rose,” Glover said. 
“As soon as I get my num- 
ber, it’s just going to be, like, 
‘phew, finally’.” 

Looking ahead to the 
first regular season game on 


Nov. 12, sophomore Michael 
Holton, who set the St. Mi- 
chael’s basketball first-year 
single-season scoring record 
with 442 points last season, 
is focused on the team climb- 
ing the NE-10 ladder. 

“Last year was a little bit 
of a rebuilding year, but now 
it’s time to just win,” Holton 
said. 

Coach Harding agreed 
that winning games is the 
main goal, but the team must 
first show maximum effort. 

“If our guys demon- 
strate a level of effort and be- 
havior that makes people at 
St. Michael’s proud that they 
are members of their basket- 
ball team, I am 100 percent 
confident that success on the 
court will without question 
follow,” Harding said. 
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Photo by Peter Hanson 
First-year Corey Crawford brings the ball up the court 
in an exhibiion game against UVM on Oct. 29 
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Junior goalie Mike Dizgun recorded eight wins last season and hopes to improve on that statistic for the 


2011-2012 season. 


Men’s Hockey: Reloaded 


By Maura Linehan 
Staff Writer 


The men’s hockey team has 
had a facelift after last season’s 
loss of eight seniors and one ju- 
nior, including two-time North- 
east-10 defenseman of the year, 
Mathew Rigtrup and the team’s 
leading scorer, Reave MacKin- 
non. 

Although there are many 
unknown players this year, the 
team views the change as a bless- 
ing rather than as a blow. 

Assistant captain Morgan 
Bell said the loss comes as a 
great opportunity for players 
who played behind the seniors 
last season to step up on the ice 
this year. 

“There are a lot of secret 
weapons on our team that didn’t 
get a lot of looks last year,” he 
said. “They’re going to have a 
big year. I’m excited to see how 
that unfolds.” 

Head coach Chris Davidson, 
who is entering his fifth year at 
the helm, said this is both an ex- 
citing and nerve-wracking time 
for the team. He is leaving it up 
to the players to fill spots on the 
team. 

“As coaches, we put guys in 
certain roles, and if they can do 
well they’ ll stay,” he said. “If we 
don’t think they can hang, we’ll 


put a new guy in there and try to 
find the right equation.” 

Davidson added that because 
it is a much smaller team this 
season, practices will be more 
competitive as players attempt to 
secure a spot in the lineup. 

The lone senior, Brady 
Earle, said the team will use the 
increased competition as motiva- 
tion to become better players. 

“We're looking to the ju- 
niors because a lot of them are 
going to be in a more important 
position,” Earle said. “A lot of 
the freshmen are going to be in 
the lineup and playing pretty big 
roles this year, so those guys are 
going to have to mature quickly.” 

According to Bell, the Nov. 
5 game against Utica College 
was the team’s first major test. 
Utica is known for its thousands 
of rowdy fans, beer vending and 
a laser light show kicking off the 
games. Coming into the game, 
Utica had already notched eight 
wins, including four that took 
place in Europe this August. 

Earle expressed excitement 
before the 7-1 loss. He said that 
he thought the team would fare 
well at the Utica stadium. 

“A lot of guys feed off that 
kind of energy regardless of 
whether it’s for or against us, 
but it’s hard to say it won’t affect 
you,” he said. 


Another test for the team 
will be the much anticipated 
home opener against St. An- 
selm’s on Nov. 18. Last season, 
St. Michael’s lost to the Hawks 
in the Northeast-10 champion- 
ship game 7-4; a bitter end to the 
team’s run in last season’s con- 
ference tournament. 

“Going into the third pe- 
riod down by one at home in the 
championship with a chance to 
come back and win, that’s ev- 
ery hockey player’s dream. But 
it didn’t go our way,” Earle said. 
“The [Nov. 18] game is going to 
be big, exciting and a chance for 
revenge.” 

Bell said that although the 
game against St. Anselm’s is im- 
portant, he doesn’t want to focus 
on it yet. 

“Tt’s more taking it game by 
game. We want to concentrate 
on the [Eastern College Athletic 
Conference] as a whole as op- 
posed to the NE-10,” he said. “Of | 
course we want to win the NE-10 
championship, but we also want 
to prove to the rest of the league 
that we belong.” 

The team is determined to 
fight its way back to the top of 
the conference, Davidson said. 
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A Team with Heart’ 


A sports column about 
St. Michaels water polo club 


By Alain Brizard 
Water Polo Coach 


The history of sports at St. 
Michael’s College will not include 
a record of the events that took 
place on Oct. 29-30 at Bowdoin 
College, where the water polo 
club valiantly competed in the 
championship tournament of the 
Collegiate Water Polo Associa- 
tion. 

The record will show that the 
team finished the tournament in 
eighth place (out of nine teams) 
with one win (against UVM) and 
three losses ‘(against Amherst 
College, University of Massachu- 
setts and Colby College). A closer 
look will show the St. Michael’s 
team was comprised of only nine 
players (Emily Dieter, Zach Full- 
er, Shawna Gillespie, Dan Healy, 
John Howland, Riko Momma, 
Jack Mulderrig and the O’Connor 
brothers, John and Peyton). Der- 
ick Logan and Sarah Fox were un- 
available to compete. 

The St. Michael’s squad was 
competing against teams with 15 
to 20 members. Since seven play- 
ers, including a goalie, have to 
be in the water during the match, 
this meant St. Michael’s had only 
two substitutes for each one-hour 
match. 

The Knights tried to make up 
for their numerical disadvantage 
with incredible team spirit. In the 
first match, the team beat UVM 
10-4. (We are now 2-0 in our in- 
augural year. How many sports at 
SMC can claim that?) 

During the second match, 
against Amherst College (the 
top seed in the tournament), St. 
Michael’s was leading 2-0 in the 
opening minutes of play, but end- 
ed up losing 19-8. With less than a 
minute left in the match, however, 
Zach Fuller (the substitute goalie 
at the time), scored a goal from 
across the pool. 

This will perhaps explain the 
mysterious roar you may have 
heard Saturday around 2:45 p.m. 
all the way from Maine. In our 
third match on Saturday, at 7:30 
p.m., we lost 14-5 against UMass. 
On Sunday, at the conclusion 
of the tournament, we lost 7-2 


against Colby College. Our big- 
gest fans at the tournament turned 
out to be the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy. They stayed behind af- 
ter their last match on Sunday to 
cheer for us against Colby until 
half-time. St. Michael’s College is 
known in the North Atlantic Divi- 
sion as the team ‘with heart.’ 

Our enthusiasm for repre- 
senting St. Michael’s never wa- 
vered. Words cannot express 
how proud I-am to be the coach 
of such an inspiring group of stu- 
dents. Truly they are the pride of 
Michael’s. While I don’t want to 
list all the amazing performances 
of our players, I would be remiss 
not to mention John Howland 
(‘the best goalie of the tourna- 
ment’), Shawna Gillespie (‘seeing 
is believing, words simply cannot 
do justice to her defensive play) 
and Zach Fuller (‘the great white 
shark,’ who played injured the en- 
tire tournament). Most amazing, 
of course, was John O’Connor’s 
leadership as team captain since 
the beginning of the Club. 

The future of water polo (‘the 
toughest sport you'll ever love’) is 
still uncertain at St. Michael’s. If 
you are a strong swimmer, please 
consider signing up next year. 
Practices start in September and 
competition takes place in the 
form of two or three weekend- 
long tournaments in October. For 
the rest of this year, we will hold 
practices once or twice a week 
(normally around 9-10 p.m.) and 
plan on scrimmaging against 
UVM and/or Middlebury once 
a month. If you are interested in 
playing, talk to any of the team 
members, or myself. Come prac- 
tice with us and see how much fun 
— and challenging — water polo 
can be. No experience required... 
only heart and school spirit. 


Go Knights! 
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Tyler Schilling (42) jumps center in an exhibition game versus UVM on Oct. 29. 
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Winter Sports to Tip-Off 


By Quaron Pinckney and 
Peter Hanson 


Headlined by the men’s ice 
hockey and the men’s and wom- 
en’s basketball teams, St. Mi- 
chael’s winter sports are back 
in action for their 2011-2012 
seasons. 

All three programs are 
coming off successful cam- 
paigns, all clinching a North- 
east-10 Conference tournament 
playoff berth. Both the men’s 
and women’s basketball teams 
lost in the quarterfinals of their 
respective tournaments, and 
the men’s hockey team was the 
Northeast-10 runner-up to St. 
Anselm’s College. 

Although these teams all 
lost a plethora of players— main- 
ly to graduation— each head 
coach is confident this season is 
not a rebuilding year. 

“We're looking to take a 
step forward from where we 
were last year,” said men’s bas- 
ketball head coach Michael 
Harding. 

Harding said his Purple 
Knights squad was the best of 
the bad teams in the NE-10 last 
season, finishing eighth in the 
conference. He wants the team 
to take a step up the ladder in a 
league that topped all Division 
II conferences, according to 
strength of schedule. 

Harding said that Nate Birr, 
711, who led the conference in 
assists and ranked among the 
top 10 in country, will be a huge 


void that the team will collec- 
tively have to fill. 

“He ran the team on the 
court,’ Harding said. “And he 
was probably one of the best 
defensive players in the confer- 
ence, so defensively it’s a big 
loss.” 

The team is ranked sixth 
in the preseason coaches’ poll. 
Harding said that because of all 
the unknowns prior to last sea- 
son--a first time head coach, the 
program’s recent lack of suc- 
cess and the addition of Mike 
Holton-the Purple Knights 
caught many teams by surprise. 
There will be no surprises this 
year. Players like Holton, Tra- 
vis Warech and Tyler Schilling 
have to adjust to scouting re- 
ports, he added. 

“We were different [last 
season], so teams weren’t quite 
sure how we were going to 
play,’ Harding said. “I’m bor- 
ing. I’m doing the same thing 
on defense. 

The women’s basketball 
team also graduated four se- 
niors, including conference 
standout Logan Pintka, *1l, a 
1,000-point scorer. The team 
will look to several players to 
fill major minutes behind the 
senior leadership of Caitlin 
Quinn, Coreen Hennessy and 
Samantha Steinmetz, said head 
coach Jennifer Niebling. 

“We’re going to have play- 
ers that had limited roles last 
year that have to play well or 
we're not going to be success- 


ful,” Niebling said. 

The team’s development 
over the course of the season 
will determine whether it can 
return to the conference play- 
offs. Sophomores Cara Deroy 
and Alexa Long as well as ju- 
nior Kayla Carnell are among 
the players who will have larger 
roles after receiving sporadic 
playing time last season, Nie- 
bling said. 

“I don’t consider it a re- 
building year, but if you look at 
our roster it may look like it be- 
cause of the lack of experience,” 
Niebling said. “It’s a big chal- 
lenge, but I don’t think they’re 
going to diminish their aspira- 
tions because of it.” 

The men’s hockey team 
(see preview on page 27) is 
also gearing up for its season. 
Despite losing nine players to 
graduation, head coach Chris 
Davidson calls this season a 
reloading year, rather than a re- 
building year. 

The team will rely heavily 
on the junior class because the 
roster contains only one senior, 
Brady Earle. 

“(The team] has a ton of po- 
tential and my job is to unlock 
it,’ he said. “They’re excited 
and they’re going to go above 
and beyond.” 

The women’s hockey team, 
the men’s and women’s swim- 
ming and diving teams, and 
the men’s and women’s Nordic 
ski team will also compete this 
winter. 
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Outstanding Knights 


Recognizing personal or team achievement 


Field Hockey 


‘s = Cassaundra Devs and Hannah Beardsley were both selected to the 





Photos courtesy of St. Michael’s Athletics. 
Cassaundra Davis (left), Hannah Beardsley (middle) and 
Taylor Wahrenbrock (right) all received Northeast-10 post- 
season honors. 





Photo by Peter Hanson 


Women’s Basketball 


Junior Nicole Adach returned from injury to tally a double-double with 12 points and 
10 rebounds, leading the team to a 42-39 victory in an exhibition matchup against 
Division III St. Lawrence University. Senior Caitlin Quinn, junior Megan Olsen and 
sophomore Cara Deroy added six points apiece. The team will open the regular sea- 
son on Nov. 12 at the Wolf’s Bus Line Classic at Shippensburg University in Pa. 





i Photos by Peter Hanson 


Caitlin Quinn (left), Cara Deroy (middle) and Megan Olsen (right) participates in an annual exhibition 
game againts the Lady Catamounts on Saturday Oct. 29. 


Men’s & Women’s Swimming and Diving 


Both the men’s and women’s swimming and diving teams highlighted the start of winter 
sports, grabbing victories in season opening matches against Colby-Sawyer College. The 
men’s team won in a rout, 179-109, and the women’s team won a close match, 152-127. 

















is Week’s 
2: ws dule 





Friday, Nov. 11 
Men’s Hockey @ Southern Maine, 7 p.m. 
Women’s Hockey vs. Southern Maine, 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 12 

Men’s Basketball vs. Queens (N.Y.), 1 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball @ Wolf’s Bus Line Classic 
@ Shippensburg (vs. Shippensburg), 6 p.m. 
Men’s & Women’s Swimming & Diving 

vs. Clarkson, 1 p.m. 

Women’s Hockey vs. Plymouth St, 3 p.m. 
Men’s Hockey @ Univ. of New England 











Photos by Quaron Pinckney 
The men’s basketball team geared up for their regular season with their 
annual exhibition game against the University of Vermont at Patrick 
Gym on Oct. 29. 
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